





ATTACKS HUMANS EVEN IN BROAD DAYLIGHT! 
Control him with “CYANEGG” HCN FUMIGATION! 


HE bedbug is normally nocturnal in’ an economical. reliable source of HCN. 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Departinent * 


Winnrnc tuts War is going to take the mightiest effort 





America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 


money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 

An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 

Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in tmmediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 


trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It 


Ss 


consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
for consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 
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It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war. 


6 It helps your cmployees provide for their future. 
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MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! \o—_—i 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 
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Quality vs. Lowest-Bidder Business 


ITH SUCH “antibodies” as potential labor short- 
WW veces, higher wage scales, rising costs, material 
scarcities “leaching” through an Industry soil which has 
nurtured that hardy perennial of “lowest-bidder business”, 
one would imagine its growth would have been stunted; 
but contrariwise, it has burgeoned and bloomed more pro- 
fusely than ever. Wish we knew an easy solution; if we 
did, we’d be worth our weight in tin,—or even crude rub- 
ber. Nevertheless, we’re going to mount our white charger 
and gallop in where, we are sure, angels would prefer to 
by-pass. 

Willy-nilly, the PCO must face the fact that he must 
choose, roughly speaking, from one of two types of busi- 
ness available to him: the first, where quality is primary, 
price secondary ; the second, where price is primary, qual- 
ity secondary. For the concern that digs in, goes after the 
former, there is more than prospect, there is likelihood 
that the choice will produce commensurate returns; and 
in effect, establish for him a healthy control over chaotic 
price-competition. 


The policies of others are often an effective guide in 
charting our own course particularly, where the proof of 
the policy is in the success thereof. There are PCOs— 
‘unfortunately, still too few in number—who have made it 
their policy over a period of years to sell the potential 
buyer, through appropriate advertising, the idea that the 
integrity, reputation and ability of the PCO is his best 
protection; who have pushed the idea of quality rather 
than price; who have consistently refused to submit bids 
where requested, advising the buyer they would rather 
let the business go by default in the circumstances; and 
who are an affirmative reality of the calibre of men an 
eminent entomologist, and long-time friend of the Indus- 
try, had in mind when he recently admonished that: “The 
Pest Control Industry needs more men in it who inspire 
confidence and then do not abuse the confidence inspired.” 
Believe it or not, it works! 


It is no secret that for anyone with anything to sell, 
the N.Y.C., market is perhaps the most competitive jungle 
in America. In no field has this been truer than in that 
of the sale of men’s clothing. The N. Y. World Telegram 
issue of April 10, tells of a voluntary campaign, wherein 
a policy program, and advertising campaign, to restore 
normal conditions in that field, have been approved by rep- 
resentatives of chain, department, specialty and small 
stores for submission to both the War Production Board 
and Better Business Bureau. Among other correctives it 
includes: “Elimination of special promotions, clearance 
sales and anniversary sales of men’s clothing for the dura- 
tion. Also abandonment of comparative prices, equivalent 
value, etc., in advertising when used as a stimulant to 
sales.” 


We think this set-up has its overtones for the PCI. 


In appraising implications of the foregoing for the 
retail clothing trade, and the Fourth Estate of which jt 
is the mouthpiece, Editor and Publisher says: 


This is a big step in the right direction, and 
it is hoped that, after finding out how beneficial such 
methods are, the old army game of “Something for noth- 
ing” will be eradicated from that branch of retailing. It 
is a much needed reform, and should work wonders. 


Of course there are many men who, having been edu- 
cated to the idea of “Sales” will, in all probability, wait 
for the anticipated money-saving events—and wait in vain. 
There are others who have been told that they could get 
“Genuine $50.00 suits for $18.75,” and who honestly be- 
lieved it. They will have to be re-educated to the fact that, 
in most stores the sign “Nothing for Nothing Is Given 
Here” should be over the door. 


It will be a revelation to many clothing dealers to find 
out they can do business without the Comparative Price 
“come on.” It is done in a few—a very few stores, and 
could be made to work in all stores—if the merchants only 
dared to take the chance. ; 


It is a step in the right direction, no matter what 
actuated it, although the newspapers are bound to suffer 
linage losses through the new deal. However, this is but 
a minor consideration, for, even if they lose some of their 
present linage, they will undoubtedly make up the losses 
by acquiring new accounts; merchants who feel that, with 
the right kind of competitive advertising they, too can use 
newspaper advertising to advantage. 


But, win or lose, it is going to have a good effect on 
advertising, for, if it is made more believable it will be 
more productive. 





Time to Liquidate Free-Termite Inspections at 
Hand 


J HOUGH not its intent, yet in the sense that it has 
stirred dissension, division and confusion within the 
Industry, the policy of free termite inspections is classi- 
fied by some as “fifth columnist.” This, along with the 
fact that it takes knowledge, and skill, and sweat, and 
blood (accidents do occur), and gas, and oil, and tires and 
other overhead expense to make a termite inspection 
worthy of the name, free or otherwise, and the interposing 
fact that gas, oil, tires and chemicals are being severely 
rationed, not to mention price ceilings—all underscore 
the need for the PCO to re-examine and re-appraise 
desirability of this method of sales promotion. 


To find the answer to this question the simplest ap- 
proach is to ask whether its basic assumption has been 
proved valid by events, its basic assumption being, of 
course, that in a given number of free inspections, enough 
business will result to compensate for the gratis effort, 
leave a residue of profit, and that the policy as a whole 
still forwards respect for the Industry. 


Let’s say it costs the PCO roughly three dollars to 
make a structural termite inspection, and let’s assume 
further that out of every ten such inspections one results 
in a termite control contract; thus, there is a preliminary 
minimum overhead of at least thirty dollars which must 
be saddled on to the prospect turned customer. Aside from 
the chink this added over-all cost creates in the price 
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structure armor of the free inspection operator in favor 
of operator who eschews it (in that the latter can under 
the circumstances—all things being equal—legitimately 
underbid the former), may we ask: Is it fair; is it good 
business; is it likely to build a satisfied clientele? 


Of kindred interest is this question: If a physician, 
in private practice, offered free health examinations in 
the hopes thereby of adding to his roster of patients, would 
he be apt to inspire confidence ?—maintain respect ?— 
make it pay? The obvious negatives, we think, apply with 
equal force to PCOs who offer free termite inspections 
who are members of an Industry that has aspired to, and 
achieved in good measure, a genuine professional status. 


Correspondence from, and consultation with PCOs 
who, we may be sure, are just as anxious to turn up new 
business opportunities as the next—‘“Gallup polled” an 
emphatic “No” on free inspections. They indicated, more- 
over, that in their considered judgment it was a snare and 
a delusion for the operator who practiced it, for the Indus- 
try that abided it, and for the customer who availed him- 
self of it. 


One of the staunchest proponents, among others, of 
“No Free Inspections” is Mr. B. B. Butcher of San Fran- 
cisco, who has submitted a tentative set of termite inspec- 
tion standards, based principally on what the West Coast 
is attempting along these lines, for adoption by the 
Industry. He thinks, and we agree, that if it is adopted 
and a charge is made for such inspections by all, it will do 
much to stabilize this situation. His thoughts are passed 
along here for guidance and consideration of all local asso- 
ciation groups: 


The inspection report shall contain an accurate descrip- 
tion of any and all conditions which exist in or about the 
structure which may encourage future infestations. The 
following information shall be given on all inspections: 
Conditions of the sub-area, foundation and piers, exterior 
and interior grades, form lumber, debris, porches in-and- 
out, soil condition, ventilation, plumbing, leaks, clearance 
between the soil and girders, pilasters and abutments, 
patio walls, columns and attic. 


In short, it is evident that as an effective agency for 
business, the idea of free inspections is not entitled to an 
A-1-Industry-priority rating; but the plan of “paid up” 
inspections as outlined above—or one similar in context 
—is. If some such termite-inspection yardstick becomes 
routine, the results may well be measured in terms of 
greater Industry unity, better financial health, and an 


even greater public and “Entomological” respect for the 
Industry. 


For a more comprehensive study of the whys and wherefores of 
paid-termite inspections, readers are referred to Jess M. Miller’s 
excellent article “Why A Charge For Termite Inspections Should Be 
Made”, April—’41, Pests; also the short item on Free Inspections, 
page 27, April—’42, Pests. Ed. 





NOTICE!!! 
We have not authorized any agents to solicit renewal subscrip- 


tions. If you are a subscriber to PESTS please send your renewal 
directly to us. 
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Minix Institute 


HE FEDERAL Trade Commission on April 15th 
released Stipulation No. 3451 which tells of an agree- 
ment entered into by Harold W. Underhill with the Federal 
Trade Commission to cease and desist from certain claims. 


It has been the contention of outstanding Pest Control 
Operators that it is difficult to teach household and struc- 
tural pest control via correspondence courses, indeed, ac- 
cording to some PCOs and entomologists, impossible to 
teach completely pest control technique merely by reading 
a series of lessons and having questions answered by cor- 
respondence. Experience or apprenticeship under the 
supervision of qualified pest control operators must of 
necessity be a part of proper training. In short, book 
knowledge in itself is insufficient and might be viewed 
under the category of a little knowledge being dangerous 
especially when one views the need of utilizing toxic sub- 
stances and fumigants. More and more the Pest Control 
Industry is looked upon as being professional in character ; 
at least, when there is to be done intelligent and satisfac- 
tory work. 


There are other tendencies that reflect the need of 
care being exercised with regard to advice and informa- 
tion given the public in connection with phases of insect 
and rodent control. There was a time when leaflets, book- 
lets, and bulletins and syndicated articles were free in 
their suggestions as to how fumigations may be con- 
ducted; how some of the more toxiz substances might be 
‘mixed’ or ‘prepared’. Tre attitude of many entomologists 
is that no matter what <cdvi-e mizht be offered with 
regard to fumigation crerations or the preparation of 
toxic baits, and many of these suzgcstions pointed out 
precautions to be observed, there wes always something 
that could hardly be covered in the literature and thus a 
possibility of illness and even death. 


It is a well known fact that manufacturers of insecti- 
cides and rodenticides try their best to give complete 
instructions with regard to their products which are pack- 
aged to allow for degree of safety in use and with it all, 
the purchasing public dxes not follow the instructions. 
The sequence is obvious, if the nublic does not even follow 
the advice given in connection with packaged goods, care- 
fully lakelled, pre-nutioys ¢iven and rezommendations as 
to use stipulated, it fo'l-ws that to make the public a 
manufacturer and a PCO at one and the same time by 
issuing leaflets with revard to certzin phases of pest con- 
trol, the practives are dangerous in trying to teach by 
reading matter that which is nct backed Ly supervised 
experience. 


The above comments are not to be viewed as directly 
bearing on the Minix Institute but there is correlation 
and for that reason the additional comments were made a 
part of this brief statement. The stivulation itself as 
released by the Federal Trade Commission reads: 


Harold W. Underhill, an individual trading under the name 
“Minix Institute,” engaged in the sale and distribution in interstate 
commerce, of a correspondence course of instruction represented 
to comprise some forty lessons designed to fit students thereof to 
become pest control operators, in competition with other individ- 
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uals and with firms, partnerships and corporations likewise engaged, 
entered into the following agreement to cease and desist from the 
alleged unfair methods of competition in commerce as set forth 
therein. 


Harold W. Underhill agreed that in connection with the adver- 
tisement, offering for sale or sale of his correspondence course of 
instruction in commerce, as commerce is defined by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, he will cease and desist forthwith from 


(a) the use of the word “Institute” as part of or in 
connection with the trade name under which he carries on 
his business, and from the use of the word “Institute” in 


from $35 to $60 weekly as a pest control operator, or of 
any other stated amount in excess of what he actually 
would be likely capable of earning in view of his lack of 
experience; 


(c) representing that the course of instruction con- 
sists of any stated number of lessons in excess of what js 
actually the fact; 


(d) stating or representing that the price for which 
the course of instruction is offered for sale or sold is either 
special or reduced, when in fact said price is the regular 
price customarily charged for the course of instruction in 
the usual course of business. 
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* how 
Pest Control Association Convention will 
trea 
shila - 193( 
William Penn Hotel. Pittsburgh, Pa. tain 
October 26, 27. 28. 1942 = 
duct 
“OMES JUNE, can October be far National and Local Convention Com- is to adequately reflect your needs, 
away? And October means— mittees who are setting up plans to So write, and write soon, won’t you’ h 
or should—one thing: convention imsure a program circumscribing the Following are the names of the dem 
time—N.P.C.A. Convention Time! At ST — problems ‘~~ “4 various committee members hard at bee! 
San Francisco last October, this year’s CCre@ DY in war ae alee q work putting together the kind of a am¢ 
National Convention Committee Program am ae is ane \blies sie — program that will well repay all who ag 
Chairman, Louis Gatto, noted the in- Verse 1S not ready for publication at attend—as all should: crec 
teresting coincidence that the forth- this time; its completion delayed pur- felt 
coming convention is to be the tenth Posely, no doubt in part, to keep it oon te. i ae the 
in the series, that it is to be held in from becoming “dated” by Conven- fais” pa.; Morton S. Prescott, Louis Kotle, Whi 
the tenth largest city in the U. S., tion time because of the rapid flux George R. Elliott, L. R. Alderman, William imp 
and in the tenth month of the vear. 22d flow of contemporary events. 0. Buettner. to s 
To which, in view of after events, we But, we understand, subjects under Pittsburgh Committees: Dick K. Clowes, try. 
should like to throw in our two a for a on the ate: i. L. Crosby, Secretary-Treas- T 
kopecks to the effect that this will @genda, amongst others, will be: rer; Attendance and Registration, A. Ht 
wane likely be the most essential con- Technique of operations, research ad- agg, Re nme , * seekel to ake a 
vention to date. vancement, substitutions, war-adjust- Farner, Chairman; Reception, Joseph ing 
ments, and we hope—since it is not Laughlin, Chairman. por 
Though Pittsburgh has somehow too soon to be thinking about them— Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Louis Gatto me! 
gotten the reputation of being a_ post-war adjustments. Specialists and Chairlady. gall 
smoky city, this fact, like California authorities in their respective fields Travel and Transportation, Martin 7 to t 
sunshine, is a bit of an exaggeration; will grace the speaker’s platform. Meyer, Chairman, 213 So. 10th, Philadel 1/3 
and though conventional transporta- : phia, Pa. d 
tion means are in partial eclipse for _. That the usual high standard of so- ° o 
the duration, one should not have too Cia! activities and entertainment set Cc +i — 
much difficulty finding his way to the t previous conventions will be main- iiaia a a 
Hi tHtcbuy in tained, if not exceeded, at Pittsburgh, _ Editor’s note appended to Clay Lyles by 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, in “ 
: : oes without saying. Release of what 27ticle “The Ideal Undergraduate Curricu 
October. If the worst comes to the 8% | ying A a’ lum for Terminal Training in Professional \ 
worst, there’s always the bicycle, or 8 in store will be made available at Entomology” page 8, May, ’42 Pests, refers wil 
the pedal extremities, or—flash!— the first opportunity. s — = pg was given i dic 
‘a. 230 : - : acific Coast erators”. It should have 
even the possibility of thumbing one’s As always, your ideas, your sugges-__ correctly read: “Before Annual Meeting The cre 
way via a tank or a jeep. tions as to what should be an integral Seen Seo of a Entome ex} 
R > . ogists an e Entomological Society ° anc 
_There is much burning of the mid- part of the program are not only wel- America, St. Francis Hotel San Francisco we 
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Preservatives. Priorities. and Proeesses 


By GEORGE M. HUNT, Chief, Division of Wood Preservation, R. H. BAECHLER, Chemist 


Epitor’s NoTE: Presented at the 38th 
annual meeting of the American Wood- 
Preservers’ Association, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, on January 27-29, 1942. 





this time, the wood-preserving 
industry finds itself facing a serious 
emergency. During the year 1941 
wood preservers treated a consider- 
ably larger quantity of lumber and 
timber than in 1940. No actual statis- 
ties are available on the amount of 
material treated in 1941 and it will be 
some months before such data can be 
published. The statements made by 
various individual plant operators, 
however, indicate strongly that 1941 
will show a larger amount of timber 
treated than any other year since 
1930. Whether this rate will be main- 
tained in 1942 depends chiefly upon 
the demands for new construction for 
military purposes of munitions pro- 
duction. 


| ie MOST other industries at 


Creosote Supplies 


In the face of a great increase in 
demand for creosoted wood, there has 
been a substantial decrease in the 
amount of creosote available owing to 
a great decrease in the amount of 
creosote imported. This shortage is 
felt most keenly by plants on or near 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts, 
which have depended largely upon 
imported creosote but it is being felt 
7 some extent throughout the coun- 
ry. 

The import statistics for the last 
quarter of 1941 are not available for 
publication but for the 9 months end- 
ing September 30, 1941, they are re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce to have amounted to 12,971,656 
gallons, which is probably very close 
to the total for the year. This is about 
1/3 of the amount imported in 1940 
and about 35 million gallons less than 
the average importation for the years 
1936 to 1940 inclusive, as is indicated 
by the data in table 1. 


What the creosote imports in 1942 
will amount to, no one can safely pre- 
dict. There appears to be plenty of 
creosote in the United Kingdom for 
export despite its use there for fuel 
and, presumably, we could look for- 
ward to an ample supply if the oil 
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could be transported more freely. 
Since all imports and exports are 
under strict control, however, and are 
governed primarily from the stand- 
point of military strategy and war- 
time economy, other factors than the 
needs of the American wood-preserv- 
ing industry must determine the creo- 
sote import policy in 1942. Those in 
control realize that creosoted wood is 
being used very largely on national 
defense construction, that it is a ne- 
cessity in the maintenance of our 
transportation, communications, and 
power distribution systems, and that 
it is increasing in importance as a 
substitute for steel in many types of 
construction. It seems probable that 
enough foreign creosote could be al- 
lowed to enter the United States in 
1942 to avoid plant shutdowns but it 
is certain that unlimited imports will 
not be permitted and that surplus 
stocks of imported creosote will not be 
accumulated. 


There apparently was a large 
amount of creosote in storage in the 
United States at the beginning of 
1941. Treating plant operators could 
see the prospective shortage coming 
and some of them, at least, kept their 
storage tanks well filled. There was 
also a large quantity of creosote in 
the tanks of the creosote producers 
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and importers at the beginning of the 
year. There is no way to obtain an 
accurate estimate of the amount of 
creosote carried over from 1940 but 
it may have been 30 to 40 million gal- 
lons. This was about enough to make 
up for the shortage in imports and 
was a very important factor in en- 
abling plant operators to increase the 
volume of timber treated in 1941 de- 
spite the shortage of imports. This 
condition did not exist at the begin- 
ning of 1942, however, since the 
stored creosote has been used up, and 
both the treating plants and the creo- 
sote suppliers have entered the new 
year with very low stocks. One im- 
portant supplier reports that, al- 
though he will produce considerably 
more creosote in 1942 than in 1941, 
he will have less oil to sell in 1942 be- 
cause he enters the new year with 
storage tanks practically dry. 


A factor that has favored creosote 
plant operators in 1941 is the increase 
in the amount of domestic creosote 
produced. This increase is difficult to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy, 
but it seems certain to fall consider- 
ably short of compensating for the 
decrease in importations. The increase 
in creosote production has been 
brought about by an increase in the 
amount of tar available for distilla- 





Table 1.—Imports of coal-tar creosote from various sources for the years 1936 to 1940 























inclusive’ 
Country AMOUNT OF CREOSOTE IMPORTED 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
LICE 7,506,934 9,136,788 5,891,147 9,588,787 16,452 
MMIII, 0 ocd cccshccncindd nanos 1,026,429 2,569,751 868,177 532,018 449,794 
ee ROT eee 2,849,347 7,159,220 MI vcsitschcctncnsiin 
OO 4,644,584 5,614,314 4,869,725 5,672,901 5,065,074 
SR no ne aa 859,213 UD xesencsnessccsense 367,500 
Netherlands ...................... . 4,141,753 12,329,470 6,261,601 Ene 
ee CETERA Oe eT Oe ET 1,089,340 RD  ecncscacewsenttncs 
United Kingdom ................ 24,063,995 24,815,077 28,017,758 22,554,836 33,110,968 
III sis oo cota sk cae daid ss dee eeaconcecl 15,567 18,372 | eee 
_ | EE eee ease 41,383,695 58,189,527 55,391,590 51,876,602 39,009,788 

Average annual importation during the five years, 49,170,240 gal. 
‘Data from published reports of U. S. Department of Commerce (Industrial Reference 


Service, Part 1, Chemicals and Allied Products). 








tion, an increase in the average yie'd 
of creosote per galion of tar distilled 
and, to a lesser extent, an ixcrcase in 
tar distilling capacicy. 


The increase in the amount of tar 
produced in the country during 1941 
has been a ref:ection of near capacity 
operations of steel mills and coke 
ovens. However, tar production has 
by no means run parallel with coke 
production. The average yield of tar 
per ton of coal carvonized has fal-en 
off as a result of the short cokiag 
periods which prevaiied throughout 
the year in response to a heavy de- 
mand for coke; accordingly, tar pro- 
duction will show a much smalier in- 
crease during 1941 than wiil coke 
production. The increase in tar pro- 
duction has been offset to some extent 
by the large amounts of tar that were 
burned in open-hearth furnaces, es- 
pecially during the first half of 1941. 
Local shortages of fuel oil or of tank 
cars, increased cost of fvel oil, and 
difficulties of obtaining fuel oil of 
suitable quality, have all encourazed 
the use of tar as fel i1 open hearths. 
Thus statistics for 1941, as compared 
with 1940, are expected to show a 
large increase in coke production, a 
smaller increase in tar production, 
and a still smaller increase in the 
amount of tar available for ci-tiila- 
tion. 

Other conditions keing the same, 
the yield of creosote per gallon of tar 
decreases with the coking period dur- 
ing which the tar is formed. However, 
a compensating factor has been an 
over-all increase in the distillation 
residue of the creosote which has been 
brought about to some extent by a 
refusal of some distillers to make a 
low-residue oil but, to a larger extent, 
by cooperation between producers and 
consumers. A considerable amount of 
low-residue oil has resulted from the 
production of roofing pitch and so- 
called electrode pitch which is a soft 
pitch that has been needed in rela- 
tively large amounts by the alumnium 
industry. One large steel company 
has continued to distill to a soft pitch 
to blend with fuel oil for open hearth 
fuel and, in so doing, has produced a 
low-residue creosote. However, the 
general trend has been in the direction 
of higher residues. 


The outlook for 1942, of course, is 
uncertain, but indications point to a 
further increase in domestic produc- 
tion of creosote over that of 1941. The 
supply of tar available for distillation 
seems to be the limiting factor; tar 
distilling capacity has not yet been 
fully utilized. The active demand by 
defense industries for coal-tar pro- 
ducts other than creosote, especially 
naphthelere and the tar acids re- 
quired f» the manufacture of plas- 
tics, should influence the official pol- 


izy in a manner favorable to the wood- 
preserving industry. The O.P.M. ap- 
paiently has already been responsible 
1ur an increase in the amount of tar 
availiable for distillation by inducing 
certain steel mills to substitute fuel 
oil for tar. It does not seem likely, 
however, that domestic production 
alone, even when accelerated to the 
extent that may reasonably be ex- 
rected, can supply all the creosote 
needed at the 1941 rate of consump- 
tion. On the other hand, a decrease in 
demand for creosoted timber would 
ease the situation appreciably. 


limited but has apparently been equa] 
to the need thus far. 

Chromium salts are, of course, jm. 
portant ingredients in several of the 
salt preservatives in extensive use. 
Sodium dichromate makes up about 
18 percent of the weight of chromated 
zine chloride and about 50 percent of 
Celcure, which Tanalith (Wolman 
salt) averages about 3712 percent 
sodium chromate. The amounts of 
these preservatives reported used jp 
1940 (14) and the calculated amounts 
of chromium salts they contained are 
as follows: 





Amount used in 


Chromium salts 








Preservative 1940 included 
Pounds Pounds 
eer ene 242,739 121,370 (sodium dichromate) 


Chromated zine chloride.......... 
Wolman salts (Tanalith)........ 





3,960,896 
1,062,048 


712,961 (sodium dichromate) 
398,268 (sodium chromate) 





Total chromium salts................................. 





sith sacle ee 1,232,599 





Supply of Salt Preservatives 


The supply of salt preservatives in 
1941 apparently was sufficient for we 
have received no reports that the op- 
eration of any treating plant has been 
hindered by a shortage of salt pre- 
servatives, although the amount of 
timber treated with preservative salts 
in 1941 was probably somewhat 
greater than in 1940. This favorable 
situation will not necessarily continue 
in 1942, however, for it can very eas- 
ily be changed by military require- 
ments and the decisions of the con- 
trolling agencies. 


At the time this is written, there 
seems no immediate danger of a seri- 
ous shortage of zine chloride. The 
supplies of zine ore and hydro-chloric 
acid appear to ke adequate and there 
is no immediate prospect that this 
situation will change but we have 
ample evidence that changes can take 
place very suddenly. The amount of 
zine chloride used for wood preserv- 
ing in 1940, including that used 
straight as well as that in chromated 
zine chloride, totalled about 41% mil- 
lion pounds (14)*. The 1941 total is, 
of course, not yet available, but it was 
undoubtedly higher. 


Zinc is also a necessary ingredient 
in zinc-meta-arsenite, of which some 
200,000 lbs. were used for wood pre- 
servation in 1940. In preparing this 
preservative, the zinc is used in the 
form of zine oxide and the arsenic in 
the form of arsenious oxide (AS.O;). 
The supply of either one is not un- 





*Numbers in parentheses refer to list of 
references at the end of this paper. 


The 114 million pounds of chrom- 
ium salts used for wood preservation 
in 1940 were no doubt considerably 
exceeded in 1941. 


With chromium salts, the situation 
is quite different than with zinc chlor- 
ide for dependence must be placed al- 
most entirely upon imported chrom- 
ium ores. As a result, the amounts of 
chromium ore that refineries may 
consume and the uses and allocations 
of chromium and chromium chemicals 
are under very strict control by the 
Government. Naturally, the most 
urgent national defense uses receive 
highest priority ratings and _non- 
defense uses are largely eliminated. 
The increase in chromium salts used 
by wood-preserving plants in 1941 
over 1940, in the face of these restric- 
tions, is possibly attributable to the 
fact that salt treatments in 1941 were 
considered mainly for high-priority 
national defense structures. A pre- 
diction by the writers of what to ex- 
pect in 1942 with regard to the chrom- 
ate supply would be sheer guesswork. 


In adidtion to the chemicals named 
above, sodium fluoride, sodium arse- 
nate, and dinitrophenol are necessary 
ingredients in Wolman salts. Copper 
sulphate constitutes 50 percent of 
Celcure preservative. Of these chem- 
icals, dinitrophenol and sodium fluor- 
ide are under close control but the 
supplies of all have been low for some 
time and their availability for wood 
preservation in 1942 will be so largely 
determined by needs for other uses 
that it cannot be predicted by the 
writers. 
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Other Preservatives Should Be 
Considered 


Although an acute preservative 
shortage does not appear certain, 


treating plant operators and users of 
treated wood will be unwise if they 
ignore the possibility that economic 
and military developments § may 
change the entire picture. During 
1918 to 1921, for example, when the 
supply of creosote was limited, there 
was plenty of zine chloride available 
and the amount consumed per year 
rose from 26 million pounds in 1917 
to more than 51 million pounds in 
1921. That is not likely to happen 
this time, however, because there are 
other substitutes for creosote that 
are much better than zinc chloride for 
outdoor use. During the 1918 to 1921 
emergency, also, the use of creosote- 
petroleum solution began in earnest 
but this practice has proved so effec- 
tive that it has increased greatly since 
that time. 


In considering what can be done 
in the event of inadequate supplies 
of creosote and of the customary salt 
preservatives, it is well to see what 
has already been done in some cases. 

One large consumer of creosote- 
petroleum solution, who customarily 
has used not less than 50 percent of 


creosote in the mixture has had to 
reduce the percentage of creosote by 
half. In view of the uncertainty that 
this preservative will be sufficiently 
effective in the usual absorptions, he 
has increased the absorption from 
about 8 to 10 pounds per cu. ft. The 
net result of this change is that the 
ties receive only 2.5 lbs. of creosote 
per cu. ft., which is a net saving of at 
least 1.5 lb. of creosote per cu. ft. No 
general shortage of petroleum for 
wood preservation is anticipated but 
there may be temporary or local 
shortages due to transportation dif- 
ficulties. 


Other consumers, who have for 
many years insisted on creosotes with 
not over 20 percent (or 25 percent) 
distillation residue about 355°c. have 
been unable to secure adequate quan- 
tities of such oil an4. for the time be- 
ing, have raised tne acceptable limit 
to 30 percent or even higher. Steps 
are now being taken to amend the 
Federal specifications for creosote 
and for creosote-petroleum solutions, 
for the duration of the war, so as to 
permit residues up to 35 percent. In 
general, a 5 percent increase in resi- 
due above 355°c. should increase the 
yield of creosote from tar by about 
the same percentage, which is im- 
portant in a time of shortage. 


The consumers referred to felt that 
they had good reasons for their 
former preference for a high percent- 
age of creosote in their creosote- 
petroleum solutions and for relatively 
low residue creosote. The changes 
made do not constitute an abandon- 
ment of their former preferences but 
merely a realistic attitude and a log- 
ical conformance to the requirements 
of an emergency. Their emergency 
preservatives are still good preserva- 
tives, even though they may be less 
desirable in some respects than their 
preferred preservations, to which 
they will probably return when that 
becomes practicable. 


Treating practices, wood species, 
and the availability of suitable ma- 
terials vary considerably throughout 
the United States and the supply of 
usable preservatives may also vary 
at any place from month to month. 
For these reasons, it is not to be ex- 
pected that any one material can serve 
as the universal substitute when sup- 
plies of creosote or preferred salt pre- 
servatives fail. It is desirable, there- 
fore, for both plant operators and 
users of creosoted wood to study the 
various possible substitutes and thus 
to have several to choose from, ac- 
cording to local availability of ma- 
terials and the needs of the job to be 











Barium Carkonate, a mild poison, a white 


paratively safe. 1 lb. 25c, 5 lbs. @ 20c per lt 
Phosphorus Paste, rats seem to have 
b. 50c, 5 Ik 


s. @ 45c per lb., 25 lbs. @ 40c 


Rumetan (Phosphide of Zinc), 


Arsenic Pure Powder, 


1 white 








*Scld only to licensed operators. 


When Writing to Advertisers Mention “Pests” 


tasteless powder, com 


.. 29 lbs. @ 15c per lb. 1 lb. 


1 liking for this. 


tasteless powder, highly poisonous. 
25c, 5 lbs. @ 20c per lb., 25 lbs. @ 18c per lb. 


RAT CONTROL 


According to a recent Government publication, rats are still ‘-Mankind’s greatest enemies in the animal world.” 


The destruction of these dangerous rats is one of the pest controller's most appreciated and satisfactory tasks. 
The weapons at his disposal are the substances known as POISONS. 


POISONS require careful and skillful handling in preparing the baits with foodstuffs attractive to rats. The 
baits should be small and frequently changed. 


We enumerate below some of the poisons most frequently used for this purpose: 


per lb. 


in effective rat poison to be mixed 


1 lb. $1.60, 5 Ibs. @ $1.50 per lb. 


Red Squill, the 


Fluid Extract, 


We furnish directions and antidotes with each sale. 


American Fluoride Corporation 


151 WEST 19th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Arsenate of Sodium Pure, an easily soluble arsenical. 
75c, 5 lbs. @ 70c per lb. 
*Strychnine Sulphate, highly poisonous. 
1 oz. vials 75c, 5 oz. cans @ 70c per oz. 


yenuine imported product, the safest Rat Poison. 
Poisonous to rats, safe to humans and domestic animals. 

Powder $1.00 per lb. 

Pints $1.25, Quarts $2.25, Gallons $8.00. 














done. The following discussion of pre- 
servatives and processes is presented 
in the hope that it will be useful in 
that connection. 


Toxic Oils Other Than Creosote 


Certain toxic oils other than coal- 
tar creosote are available to the wood- 
preserving industry. Some have been 
tested in service so that their degree 
of effectiveness is reasonably well 
established; others are still unproven 
and their use is attended with greater 
uncertainty as to results. In either 
event, they should receive careful 
consideration. 


Chlorinated phenols.—Solutions of 
polychlorinated phenols in petroleum 
solvents have been attracting atten- 
tion for some years as prospective 
competitors of both creosote and salt 
treatments. The most prominent of 
the group in the last few years has 
been pentachlorphenol but tetra- 
chlorphenol and 2-chlororthophenyl- 
phenol. have also received attention. 
All three have high toxicities to wood 
destroying fungi. Bateman and 
Baechler (4) report killing points of 
0.002 against the fungus “Madison 
517” for penta- and tetrachlorphenol. 
Carswell and Hatfield (6) reported a 
killing point of 0.006 for pentachlor- 
phenol and Hatfield (10) reported 
0.009 to 0.01 for 2-chlororthophenyl- 
phenol. These toxicity values are not 
Strictly comparable because of some 
differences in methods. They also 
cannot be compared directly with 
‘creosote toxicities for the latter vary 
widely, according to the character of 
the creosote. The toxicity of penta- 
and tetrachlorphenol, however, ap- 
pears to be from 10 to 100 times that 
of coal-tar creosote, depending upon 
the creosote and the toxicity values 
used for comparison. Even when di- 
luted to 5 percent concentrations, the 
toxicities of the 3 chlorinated phenols 
appear to be equal to or greater than 
the toxicities of the coal-tar creosotes 
in common use. From the standpoint 
of toxicity then, 5 percent solutions of 
these chemicals appear suitable for 
wood preservation when used in suf- 
ficient absorptions. 


Toxicity alone is, of course, no as- 
surance of preservation effectiveness 
since permanence, as measured by 
chemical stability, volatility, and 
leachability in water, is equally im- 
portant. In these respects, penta- 
chlorphenol is reported (7) to be 
highly satisfactory and the other two, 
from such other information as is 
thus far available, are also satisfac- 
tory. 

Laboratory tests, no matter how 
extensive, are not a final measure of 
the value of a preservative and wood 
preservers naturally want to know 
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Table 2.--Results of exposure tests 


n experimentel material pressure treated by the Forest Products 
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h tetrachlorphenol and pentachlorphenol solutions 
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the results of service tests and actual 
use experience. Although solution of 
these 3 chlorinated phenols have been 
used alone or in mixtures (20) for 
some years as preservatives for win- 
dow sash and other millwork, very 
little information of value to the pres- 


sure treating industry is available 
from this experience. The absorptions 
and penetrations obtained in the 3- 
minute immersion treatment, which 
is the minimum standard treatment 
of the National Door Manufacturers 
Association (20), are rather low, the 
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service conditions are usually not 
comparable to those for structural 
timbers, and service records on treat- 
ed millwork are almost entirely lack- 
ing. Nevertheless, the results ob- 
tained appear to have been generally 
favorable. 

The manufacturers of the chlorin- 
ated phenols have numerous service 
tests under way which include treated 
saplings, 2 by 4-inch stakes, fence 
posts, and other forms of experi- 
mental material. Most of these are 
ground tests in which exposure is to 
decay and termites but some are salt 
water tests. Data from all these ex- 
periments are said to indicate a satis- 
factory degree of protection when 
suitable absorptions and penetrations 
were used but the data have not yet 
been published. A considerable quan- 
tity of lumber, land piles, poles, and 
other structural material has also 
been pressure treated with penta- 
chlorphenol solutions, some for rail- 
road use. Most of it has been installed 
too recently to furnish service data of 
value and no results have been made 
public on any of it. 


As early as 1931, 2 by 4-inch test 
specimen were treated by the Forest 
Products Laboratory with alcohol sol- 
utions and with petroleum solutions of 
tetrachlorphenol and installed in the 


Barro Colorado Island tests (12). Still 
other tests with pentachlorphenol sol- 
utions in 2 by 4-inch test specimen 
have been started by the Laboratory 
in cooperation with a _ preservative 
company but too recently to provide 
useful information. In 1934 the Forest 
Products Laboratory started field 
tests on fence posts pressure treated 
with solutions of tetrachlorphenol in 
waste crank case oil and, since that 
date, has started other field tests in 
which solutions of tetrachlorphenol or 
pentachlorphenol have been used for 
fence post treatment. The results 
available to date from these various 
tests are given in table 2, together 
with some results with creosote and 
creosote-petroleum solutions in the 
same tests. 


Examination of table 2 shows that 
in most of the experiments, penta- 
chlorphenol and tetrachlorphenol sol- 
utions are giving good results. Poor- 
est results have been obtained when 
using alcohol as a solvent. Fence 
posts appear to be giving better re- 
sults than 2 by 4-inch test specimen. 
This is true with creosote and creo- 
sote-petroleum solutions as well as 
with the chlorinated phenol solu- 
tions. It is probably due in part to 
the greater area exposed per unit 
volume in the smaller specimen, and 


partly to the severity of the exposure 
conditions. 


These experiments do not settle the 
question of the relative effectiveness 
of creosote and solutions of chlorin- 
ated phenols nor do they determine 
the optimum concentration of solution 
or absorptions to be used with such 
solutions. They indicate, however, 
that petroleum solutions of penta- 
chlorphenol and of tetrachlorphenol, 
when of sufficient concentration and 
retention, can give a high degree of 
protection against decay and termites 
and are promising materials to use 
when creosote is hard to get or is too 
expensive. It is highly desirable that 
all other obtainable data from experi- 
ments and from use experience with 
these preservatives be made available 
as soon as possible. 


Pentachlorphenol and tetrachlor- 
phenol are much more versatile pre- 
servatives than creosote for they are 
sold as technically pure solids or in 
concentrated solutions and can be car- 
ried in a variety of solvents. Where 
stronger solutions than 5 per cent are 
required they can easily be made. 
Where practically colorless treatment 
or nonbleeding treatment is desired, 
it can be obtained by choosing suitable 
solvents. In using creosote-petroleum 


(Continuea on Page 28) 
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Fumigants and Fumigation Safety 


Measures 


By DR. G. H. CHAPMAN, American Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: The following paper was 
presented by Dr. Chapman at the Eastern 
Pest Control Operators’ Conference, Am- 
herst, Mass., January 13, 1942. 


T IS with mixed feelings that once 
more I come before a meeting of 
pest control operators to discuss fum- 
igants, safety measures, and the pre- 
cautions which should be taken by any 
operator when fumigating with any 
fumigant. This subject has been dis- 
cussed frequently at other group 
meetings and the precautionary meas- 
ures recommended by fumigant man- 
ufacturers, government officials, and 
your own National Association as a 
whole have been fully subscribed to 
by the pest control operators. 


Nevertheless, no matter what fum- 
igant is used, avoidable accidents are 
still a matter of all too common occur- 
rence and unless the procedure out- 
lined by your National Association 
Committee is followed we will sooner 
or later wake up to the fact that we 
have prejudiced the public and official 
minds so strongly against fumigation 
that it will be impossible, under the 
restrictions ordered, to do any work 
of this character, and we will have 
lost a very profitable part of our busi- 
ness. 


I am not going to dwell at any 
length on the insect pests which can 
best be controlled by fumigation, as 
you are all familiar with them, and I 
believe that the great majority of you 
diagnose correctly as to when a pest 
can best be controlled by extermina- 
tion methods, or if a fumigation is 
called for. 


There are of course, a number of 
fumigants in more or less common 
use on the market, and among these 
may be mentioned ethelyne oxide, 
methyl formate, methyl bromide, 
ethelyne dichloride, chlorpicrin, cyan- 
ogen chloride and HCN mixtures, and 
last but not least hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 


By far the most commonly used 
fumigant in household and industrial 
fumigation is HCN, this being due to 
the fact that it is not only exceed- 
ingly toxic, but is also relatively inex- 
pensive. 
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Unfortunately its widespread use 
has resulted in its having achieved a 
considerable notoriety in connection 
with accidents. 


However it should be kept in mind 
that the other fumigants mentioned 
are also toxic, and if used in concen- 
trations sufficient to effect insect 
kills comparable with those obtained 
when HCN is used, their reaction on 
warm blooded animals approaches the 
magnitude of that of HCN. 


Therefore none of the precautions 
advocated for HCN fumigation should 
be voided when other fumigants are 
used. 

The procedure which should be fol- 
lowed varies of course somewhat with 
different fumigants but these varia- 
tions are detailed in the various hand- 
books and manuals issued by the man- 
ufacturer of any particular fumigant, 
and will not be gone into at this time. 
Before discussing in detail the safety 
precautions which should be taken, I 


want to call your attention to the acci- 
dent records for the past four years, 
This list may not include all fumiga. 
tion accidents but is as complete a list 
as we have been able to assemble. 


We have tabulated these accidents 
under seven general headings, and 
you will note that these headings 
more or less correspond to certain ree- 
ommendations as to precautions to be 
taken, as made by your Committee. 
While we have expressed the acci- 
dents in percentages, we realize that 
perhaps this may not be the best 
method of bringing home to you the 
exact relationship of accidents to 
cause, but we have not been able to 
think of a better means. 


As has been previously stated a 
large majority of all fumigations are 
made with HCN, either using it in the 
liquid form (commonly for industrial 
fumigation), generated from sodium 
cyanide and sulphuric acid, (indus- 
trial and household fumigations), Dis- 





. TABLE I 
A. Breakdown of Fumigations Tabulated 























1938 1939 1940 1941 
Total number of fumigations in which 
MOTO REU OOCUEII i o5sisccnisc eect sscnsennssnscdsasiavanasduaicacsecgcace 28 i2 16 27 
Total number of persons affected... 37 23 28 39 
NUNN Se rpg an ha Sopa aed kok eee a aa ee 27 9 10 23 
B. Tabulation of Accidents by Causes 
Failure to guard adequately secure entry 
RIND 2h cot tela tet asa Boch tee ars days to=-Cucasusdetegucatincesci aie 19% 16% 31% 26% 
Failure to vacate entire premises.....000....00...000...20000eeceeeeeeeeeee 14% 25% 17% 10% 
Failure to ventilate sufficiently.............000.0.000.......eccceeeee ee 14% 25% 1% 13% 
Failure to imepect. premises... ...-..c..-cccecneeneoceenees- 1% 8% 0 4% 
Failure to air bedding sufficiently... 1% 9% 1% 1% 
RNS orn Aol cons clane Sans we Oe AS be De 8% 8% 1% 10% 
To 


(Operators) Faulty or no masks, skin absorption, ete.....31% 9% 31% 30% 











NOTE: In interpreting this table it would be well to keep in mind that the actual per- 


centage of fumigations involving accidents in the past two years is really much smaller 
than in previous years due to the fact that the total number of fumigations performed 
in 1940 and 1941 was much greater. One estimate indicates practically a 100% increase 


in 1941 over 1938. 
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coids (Liquid HCN absorbed in an 
inert carrier) (for household and 
gmall industrial fumigations), or cal- 
cium cyanide, (Industrial, household 
and rodent control), and naturally 
most of the accidents recorded refer 
to those occurring when HCN in one 
form or another has been used. 

A careful analysis of fumigation 
accidents reveals that in most cases 
the accidents could and should have 
been avoided. It is a fact that if the 
data and instructions available per- 
taining to the fumigant had been fol- 
lowed, and details of the fumigation 
procedure carried out in accordance 
with the recommended practices, by 
far the greater percentage of acci- 
dents on record would not have hap- 
pened. 

According to the data at hand, the 
chief causes of accidents to the public 
are (1) failure to guard adequately 
the premises under fumigation, (2) 
failure to vacate the entire building, 
(3) failure to ventilate and air bed- 
ding sufficiently, and (4) failure to 
make a thorough inspection of the 
premises before fumigation. 


The figures in the table speak for 
themselves, and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how any fumigator can voice 
objections to any suggested procedure 
which will tend to remedy these con- 


ditions. Particularly this should be 
true of the accidents occurring in the 
largest group, namely (failure to 
guard adequately), yet vigorous and 
prolonged objection has been made by 
fumigators to the inclusion of a gen- 
eral provision in any recommenda- 
tions or ordinances calling for this. 


While the percentage figures given 
for accidents in which the public is 
concerned are significant, perhaps 
they should be considered in compari- 
son with accidents occurring to fumi- 
gators. In the past four years 25% of 
all accidents, fatal or otherwise have 
affected the fumigators themselves. 
As a matter of fact in 1940 and 1941 
the percentage of fumigators involved 
in accidents to themselves was 30% 
of the total, and this in spite of all 
that has been said regarding precau- 
tionary and safety measures. Whether 
we like it or not these high percent- 
ages can mean only one thing, either 
carelessness or gross ignorance, or 
both on the part of the fumigator. 
While possibly there might be an ex- 
cuse for the public being involved in 
an accident, any fumigator familiar 
with the product he is using should 
be without question free from any 
such involvement. 


As we stated most of the accidents 
to fumigators are due to the fact that 


they get careless in handling the fu- 
migant and do not take the proper 
safe-guards to protect themselves, 
particularly when applying the fu- 
migant or in opening the premises 
after fumigation. Most of the acci- 
dents are due to the fact that fumi- 
gators do not wear their gas masks 
when applying the fumigant and in 
opening the premises after fumiga- 
tion. Gas masks are made to be used, 
and to protect the wearer from ill 
effects when working in an atmo- 
sphere containing gas, and if they 
were not a necessity they would not 
be on the market. Of all the accidents 
involving fumigators only a very very 
small percentage are caused by skin 
absorption of the fumigant. 


Coming back to the matter of pro- 
tecting the public, as we stated stren- 
uous objection has been made by fu- 
migators to the recommendation that 
guards be stationed outside premises 
undergoing fumigation, and that such 
guard should be maintained until the 
premises are ready for occupancy. 
No one can honestly state that they 
do not believe in the maintenance of a 
guard during fumigation, but they 
argue that if such guards are main- 
tained, the cost of fumigation will in 
many cases be prohibitive. Neverthe- 
less the figures speak for themselves 
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and if premises had been adequately 
guarded, over 25% of all the accidents 
could have been avoided, and it is re- 
grettable that the fumigator is so 
concerned in getting a job of fumigat- 
ing, that he will for the sake of a few 
paltry dollars jeopardize not only the 
public but his own business as well. 


The second most serious objection 
which fumigators make to the recom- 
mendations of your Committee is that 
concerned with the vacation of all 
parts of any building during fumiga- 
tion. It is true that this is a contro- 
versial matter, particularly when fu- 
migants other than HCN are used, 
and there is authority, even when 
HCN is used, for objecting to the va- 
cation of an entire building when only 
one or more rooms are fumigated. 
While we agree that some of the ob- 
jections to complete vacation are 
valid, at the same time we cannot 
overlook the fact that failure to va- 
sate an entire building is responsible 
for a large number of accidents, in 
fact the second largest number of 
accidents fall in this category. 


In the past few years we have seen 
the formulation of ordinances de- 
signed to regulate fumigation, and at 
present many cities are in the process 
of adopting such regulations, and 
frankly in most instances common- 
sense is used in drawing up the vari- 
ous provisions of the ordinances, but 
on the other hand some ordinances are 
framed in such a manner as to practi- 
sally prohibit fumigation. 


The only way to stop prohibitive 
legislation is for the fumigators them- 
selves to use such precautions as have 
been indicated thus avoiding addi- 
tional accidents, which of course re- 
ceive great publicity and which many 
times are directly responsible for such 
legislation. 


When fumigation accidents occur, 
they are generally serious and fre- 
quently fatal as we all know, and one 
of the essentials for all operators who 
do fumigation work is a thorough 
knowledge of first aid procedure, par- 
ticularly in case of cyanide poisoning. 
It is a well recognized fact that first 
aid treatment administered during 
the first few minutes following a cya- 
nide accident, before a physician can 
arrive at the scene, is highly impor- 
tant in determining the outcome of 
the case. Delay in providing suitable 
first aid as well as wrong procedure, 
may be the cause of fatalities. All 
persons connected with fumigation 
operations, including operators and 
helpers, should be proficient in the 
Schafer Prone Pressure Method of 
Artificial Respiration. The ability to 
apply this method at once and effici- 
ently may mean the difference in the 
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outcome of a case of poisoning be- 
tween quick recovery and death. 


In an accident where someone is 
overcome by hydrocyanic acid gas, the 
services of a physician should be se- 
cured without delay but immediate 
and continued first aid should not be 
neglected. Someone else should be 
delegated to call the doctor. The steps 
to follow in caring for the case before 
the arrival of a physician are few and 
simple and yet very important. The 
first step is to remove the victim of 
the accident to fresh air, free from 
the fumes which caused his collapse, 
in the quickest possible time. Fresh 
air does not mean out-of-doors in cold 
weather. The patient should be kept 
warm. At all times it should be re- 
membered that a human being is in- 
volved and he should be carefully 
handled. He should lie on his side or 
stomach, not on his back. If he is 
breathing, he should inhale strong 
ammonia fumes. Amy] nitrite is some- 
times used in place of ammonia for 
inhalation. Amy] nitrite is a powerful 
drug and care must be used not to 
give too much of it. If conscious, he 
should not be permitted to exert him- 
self. If he is not breathing or if his 
breathing is inadequate, then artifi- 
cial respiration by the Prone Pressure 
Method should be started at once and 
continued without interruption until 
the arrival of the physician. When 
the physician arrives, the case is in 
his hands. 


By following this simple procedure, 
lives can be saved which might be 
lost without such first aid assistance. 
It is a mistake to pick up and trans- 
port a victim of a fumigation accident 
to a physician’s office or to a hospital. 
The physician should be called to the 
scene of the accident. In the mean- 
time, intelligent first aid until his 
arrival cannot be overstressed. 


A question is frequently asked with 
reeard to the physiological effects of 
HCN gas upon persons exposed to it. 
The general consensus of opinion is 
that hydrocyanic acid has no cumula- 
tive effect and that a person in normal 
health before being overcome by the 
gas would, after being revived, re- 
cover rapidly to his previous state of 
health. It is generally agreed that 
any person in poor health or with 
organic disease of any kind, should 
not be engaged in work where he 
might be exposed to fumes of poison- 
ous gases of any kind. Hence, it is 
important that only healthy individ- 
vals be permitted to conduct fumiga- 
tion work. 


Funny, isn’t it . .. that people have the 
best times at the parties you didn’t attend 
. or, is it? 


Effects of 
Pyrethrins upon 
Blowflies 


By L. D. ANDERSON and R. A. HOOK, 


Ohio State University, Columbus 


The penetration of contact ingee. 
ticides through the cuticle of insects 
and the consequent lethal effect 
should depend on the characteristics 
of the cuticle at the time of treatment. 
Immediately after molting or after 
emergence of the adult from the pupa 
the cuticle is softer and thinner than 
at other times. Therefore one might 
suppose that insects that have just 
cast their skins would be more sus- 
ceptible to contact insecticides than 
those whose cuticle has hardened and 
thickened. Because the literature con- 
tains little information on this ques- 
tion, the writers were prompted! to 
make a few experiments on the rela- 
tive susceptibility to pyrethrins of 
newly emerged and older blowflies, 
Phormia regina Meigen. 


The pyrethrum insecticide used in 
these tests was a commercial product; 
namely, an ester of mannitan and 
coconut oil fatty acids containing 1% 
pyrethrins (A).° Asa check the same 
product without pyrethrins was used 
(B).° 

In each test the flies to be treated 
were enclosed in a cheese cloth bag 


and dipped for a period of 15 seconds 
in aqueous dilutions of A or B. Imme- 





Table 1—Results of dipping Phor- 
mia flies of different ages. 


6400 33 0 0 0 11 
12800 14 17 0 
25600 14 17 


Test No. 1* Test No. 2 Test No. 3* 
AGE OF 43to 12 Less than 36 to Less than 
FLIES hours 5 minutes 48 hours 5 minutes 
Material * * A B A A A 
Dilutions Per cent dead 48 hours after treatment 
1:100 100 83 
1:200 100 100 r poe 
1:400 100 67 100 33 
1:800 100 33 10 89 11 
1:1600 100 50 10 89 11 
1:3200 88 17 0 33 0 
1: 
_ 
‘. 


* No mortality occurred in water-dipped and undipped 
check lots. 


** See footnotes 2 and 3. 





'The general problem was suggested by F. L. Campbell, 
who assisted in the writing of this note. 


*A—NNOP, Atlas Powder Co. 
3B—NNO, Adas Powder Co. 
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diately after immersion, the bag was 
opened and the flies removed to a 
clean dry cloth pad. Within a few sec- 
onds the flies were transferred to 3- 
inch shell vials. The first test was dup- 
licated, the others triplicated. Owing 
to the scarcity of newly emerged flies 
during the period of testing, only 
three flies were used per replication 
of each dilution. In a few instances 
four flies were used. 


Results given in table 1 show (1) 
that B (a wetting agent) is toxic but 
that A (the same containing pyre- 
thrins) is more toxic than B, (2) mor- 
tality caused by both A and B is re- 
lated to concentration, (3) A is less 
toxic to flies that have just emerged 
than to older flies. 


In the present tests the greater sus- 
ceptibility of the older flies to pyre- 
thrins is contrary to expectations, but 
is in line with the observations of 
Simanton & Miller (1938), who found 
that houseflies an hour old were less 
susceptible to pyrethrum-oil sprays 
than older flies, although the former 
were more readily paralyzed than the 
latter. With blowflies the present 
writers observed that the new flies 
were paralyzed more quickly and re- 
covered more rapidly than the older 


Newly emerged blowflies may be 
more resistant than older blowflies 
either because the pyrethrins do not 
penetrate the new cuticle so readily 
or because the nervous system of the 
new flies has not reached its maxi- 
mum susceptibility to pyrethrins. In- 
jection experiments might illuminate 
this question. 


The new flies were dipped before 
their wings had expanded. Those that 
recovered from pyrethrin paralysis 
were not able subsequently to expand 
their wings, which must have harden- 
ed while the flies were paralyzed. 
These and other flies that recovered 
were able to mate and lay fertile eggs. 


Literature Cited 
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—Reprintd from Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology, October, 1941. 





When Noah sailed the waters blue, 
He had his troubles same as you; 
For forty days he drove the Ark; 
Before he found a place to park. 











New Weed Killer Spares Humans 


A chemical killer, harmless to humans 
but deadly to weeds, especially poison ivy, 
has been developed in the laboratories of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware, according to a patent 
(2,277,744) awarded to Martin E. Cupery 
and Arthur P. Tanberg of Wilmington. 


Referred to as a “sulfamate,” the new ex- 
terminator is applied by spraying or pow- 
dering the weeds in the form called am- 
monium sulfamate. Other weed killers, it 
is explained, possess the drawbacks of 
either causing fires or being dangerous to 
children playing in gardens or on lawns 
treated with these chemicals on account of 
their poisonous properties. The new killer 
is said to be free from such defects. 


In tests carried out on poison ivy, cited 
in the patent, the plant wilted within an 
hour after having been sprayed with am- 
monium sulfamate, completely bleached 
within twenty-four hours and was dead to 
the deepest root in a month. 

—N. Y. Times. 
* 





Mouse Traps 


Mouse traps, according to the Feed Bag, 
are used by practically every farmer in the 
community. Realizing this fact a Michigan 
dealer purchased a large lot of them and 
had his advertisement printed on the flat 
surface of the wood. The copy read, “You 
Can Catch Extra Dollars by Using Blank 
Feeds.” One trap was given away with 
every purchase. The item was not only 
practical and useful but also proved effec- 
tive in advertising his feeds. 
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Replacement for 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 


There is no need to let the shortage of sodium 
fluoride handicap your operations—or its high 
price raise your costs. Dozens of exterminators 
are finding ‘““ALVOX” roach powder to be a 
superior, low-cost replacement material, com- 
bining quick and certain kill with safety in use. 
Compounded from sodium tetraborate, pyre- 
thrum and nicotine, 
sively in the field over recent months and a 
volume of repeat orders from the trade attest 
to its efficiency. Effective also against ants, 
fleas, beetles, crickets and silverfish. 


ALVOX LABORATORIES 


667 Bergen Street 
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Again the Rat Threatens Us 


By GEORGE A. SKINNER, M.D. 


EpiTor’s Notre: Reprinted from Life & 
Health, January, 1942 


MONG the medical mystery 
aA stories none has been more 
fascinating or of greater interest and 
importance to the human family than 
the relation of the rat to human dis- 
eases. That such a relationship was 
long suspected, even back in the 
Middle Ages, is indicated by the sinis- 
ter part always ascribed to rats in 
witch stories; and in a number of old 
paintings depicting incidents of the 
great plague epidemics rats are much 
in evidence. One very ancient writer 
remarked about the danger of plague 
being imminent when “rats fall from 
the roof and jump about.” We have 
long known that human plague epi- 
demcis are usually preceded by epi- 
zootics (animal epidemics) among 
rats, though it is only recently that 
we have learned how this comes 
about. 

Our present intelligent public is 


well aware of some of the diseases 
transmitted by rats, especially their 
connection with plague and typhus 
fever through fleas; but their rela- 
tion to several other diseases is not 
such common knowledge. They un- 
doubtedly play a part in the trans- 
mission of undulant fever and recur- 
rent fever. They are also known to be 
the carriers of another disease that 
occasionally attacks men who have 
been working in close contact with 
many rats, such as sewer workers, 
butchers, garbage collectors, and, in 
wartime, soldiers in the trenches. 
This disease is now recognized as 
much more common than formerly 
thought, and is due to tiny snakelike 
parasites carried in great numbers in 
rat blood. When these parasites are 
transmitted to man, they cause an 
outbreak of fever, often accompanied 
by jaundice. The common name of 
this fever is “Weil’s disease,” or 
“acute infectious jaundice.” The very 
diminutive parasite has a tremendous 
name, much too big for its size; but 


it is very descriptive, so we put up 
with it. This name, Leptospira ictero. 
haemorrhagiae, meaning long, slender 
spiral, producing jaundice and bleed. 
ing, is becoming more and more com. 
mon in recent medical literature. 
These parasites have been found jp 
rats in almost every land on the globe. 
In some lands the disease they pro- 
duce is serious, causing many deaths 
annually, while in our country it js 
troublesome but not often a menace 
to life. The great mystery has been 
how it is transmitted from the rat to 
man, as it occurs in many places 
where people rarely ever see a rat, 


Acute infectious jaundice usually 
starts with a chill, followed by a 
fever, headache, digestive disturb- 
ances, and muscular pains. But such 
a beginning is quite common for many 


infections, and probably more are 
called “grip” than anything else, 


Often people so attacked will drag 
around for a week or so, trying to 
keep on with their work and deciding 
in their own minds that nothing much 
is wrong. But, upon discovering them- 
selves very yellow some morning 
about seven or eight days after the 
fever started, they usually decide that 
they are sick. Sometimes this yellow 
discoloration, or jaundice, is accom- 
panied by bleeding into or under the 
skin; and the appearance reminds one 
of “black and blue” spots resulting 
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from bruises. A week or ten days 
more, and most of the yellow and blue 
colors have disappeared, and grad- 
ually the patient recovers. Sometimes 
the convalescence is distressingly 
slow. After one such attack the pa- 
tient is apparently immune for the 
rest of his life. 

Most of these facts have been well 
known to the medical profession for 
vears; What was not known was how 
much more common the disease is 
than we formerly thought, and the 
part played by our pet dogs in the 
transfer of the disease to man. This 
has been worked out quite recently. 
Rats were formerly thought to be the 
only animals carrying the parasites 
of infective jaundice; now we know 
that the dog, the cat, most carnivora, 
and even fish may carry them. From 
rats they are passed by millions in 
the urine, and the ground and water 
where rats abound are heavily con- 
taminated. Men working in such 
places are likely to get their hands 
soiled, and pass the parasites to the 
mouth. If swimming or wading in 
contaminated water, they readily con- 
tract the disease, probably not only 
through the mouth but also through 
little abrasions on the feet or other 
parts of the body. Only about 40 per 
cent of the sick show symptoms of 
jaundice. 


Children of families living under 
nearly ideal conditions have suffered 
from infectious jaundice. In tracing 
the source of their infection, it was 
discovered that the dog is often heav- 
ily infected without showing symp- 
toms, though sometimes dogs are sick 
in the same way men are, with jaun- 
dice and bleeding. But whether the 
dog is sick or not, the infection local- 
izes mostly in the kidneys, and there 
remains a long time, passing out mil- 
lions of the germs, which, owing to 
the peculiar habits of the dog, makes 
it easily possible for the infection to 
reach children. Furthermore, even 
though the dog recovers, he may 
again pick up the germs from rats by 
smelling and licking objects contami- 
nated by rat urine. Dogs live much 
more in the realm of odors than we 
do, and if we are closely associated 
with them we must remember that no 
matter how intimate the contact, how 
great the intelligence or careful the 
training, they still remain dogs, and 
are unchanged in their basic habits by 
human association. So even though 
recovered from an attack of the dis- 
ease, and immune from damage by it, 
though the parsites have disappeared 
from their blood stream and their 
kidneys, they may readily become car- 
riers again in a few minutes if al- 
lowed liberty where rats are found. 


The above facts indicate that our 
fight against rats has been really 
more necessary than we formerly 
thought. We have destroyed them 
from time to time, but our efforts 
have been sporadic instead of con- 
tinuous. If we would be even relatively 
safe from these dangerous rodents, 
we must maintain a constant warfare 
against them. Any letup means that 
their number will soon be replenished, 
limited only by the food supply, for 
they breed at a tremendous rate. All 
the well-known measures should be 
used—trapping, poisoning, ratproof- 
ing of buildings, docks, and store- 
houses, making food inacessible, elim- 
inating breeding places, et cetera; but 
the efforts must be kept up unceas- 
ingly. Even then there will be plenty 
of rats left. 

Preventive inoculations offer some 
hope of preventing infectious jaun- 
dice, both for human and animal in- 
fections. If dogs are infected and 
found to be passing parasites, they 
should be isolated and fed on a strict 
meat diet, which keeps the urine acid 
and is unfavorable to the parasites. 
We must keep dogs and rats apart if 
we wish to keep clear of the disease, 
not forgetting the precaution of care- 
fully washing the hands always be- 
fore eating, especially after contact 
with our pet dogs. 
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Application of the Aerosol to Fumigation 


I. Stabilization of a Naphthalene Aerosol 


By W. N. SULLIVAN, L. D. GOODHUE and J. H. FALES, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


MONG the chemicals used as in- 
ee octiciden only those whose 
volatility is great enough to produce 
an effective vapor concentration at 
ordinary temperatures have been 
practical as fumigants. In view of this 
limitation on the use of less volatile 
compounds, attempts have been made 
to obtain higher concentrations by 
some method such as rapid vaporiza- 
tion. In the case of nicotine (Savage 
1932), which is extremely toxic to 
many insects, the application of heat 
in various ways has been very useful 
in producing a toxic concentration. 
With other less toxic substances, such 
as naphthalene, of which the mini- 
mum effective concentration is much 
higher, something more than just 
rapid vaporization (Hartzell & Wil- 
coxon 1930, Whitcomb 1935) is nec- 
essary. With many of these materials 
concentration of the saturated vapor 
is not enough, and more of the insec- 
ticide must be present in the form of 
an aerocolloid or aerosol. 


If insecticides are to be applied in 
this form, consideration must be 
given to the properties of aerosols in 
general and to the specific properties 
of the one prepared from any chosen 
insecticide. The stability of an aerosol 
depends on the size, shape, and uni- 
formity of the particles, the number 
of particles per unit volume, and the 
nature of the material forming the 
particle (Stumpf & Jander 1936, 
Whytlaw-Gray 1936). The initial size 
of the particle is dependent entirely 
on the method of preparation, since 
no further peptizing (dispersing, ac- 
tion is possible in a gas (Whytlaw- 
Gray 1936). Particles invariably be- 
come larger by collision with and ad- 
hesion to other particles or by growth 
of the particle in contact with its 
vapor (Thomson 1871). With an aero- 
sol having a vanishing low vapor pres- 
sure, the rate of coagulation is’ di- 
rectly proportional to the number of 
particles in a given volume. Therefore, 
a very dilute aerosol is more stable 
than a concentrated one. An aerosol 
having a measurable vapor pressure 
will in many cases precipitate very 
rapidly, because the small particles 
grow by both processes mentioned 
above. Sometimes the particles in an 
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aerosol with a high vapor pressure in 
its saturated atmosphere reach a 
critical size which is relatively stable. 
The stabilization is closely related to 
the type of nuclei on which the par- 
ticles condense. For example, hygro- 
scopic nuclei produce the most stable 
fogs (Dobson 1936; Kohler 1936). 
The presence of an abundance of the 
proper type of nuclei is very impor- 
tant to the production of a fairly sta- 
ble aerosol from the condensed vapors 
of a volatile substance. The previous 
dispersion of an inert substance fur- 
nishing an abundance of nuclei has 
been suggested by Smirnov & Solnt- 
seva (1938). 


These facts regarding coagulation 
might convey the impression that an 
aerosol is too unstable to be used as a 
fumigant. Its effective period is much 
shorter than that of a gas, which does 
not coagulate at all, but when the 
time of contact need be only a few 
hours the stability of a good disper- 
sion may be well within the desired 
range. Some precipitation may even 
be advantageous, since it leaves the 
insect and its habitat covered with the 
insecticide. 


In the first paper of this series 
(Sullivan et al. 1940), describing the 
use of rotenone and pyrethrum, the 
toxic material was dispersed in fine 
particles and practically no vapor of 
the insecticide was present. In this 
type of dispersion the aerosol is com- 
posed only of the insecticide and is 
the active part of the system. There 
is little tendency for growth of crys- 
tals and consequent precipitation. 
When, however, more volatile sub- 
stances are used with vapor in contact 
with the dispersed phase, the time 
required for complete precipitation is 
very short (Stumpf & Jander 1936). 
Naphthalene is a good example of this 
type of material. It can be vaporized 
easily and it condenses to particles of 
colloidal dimension, but in a remark- 
ably short time these particles grow 
to large crystals, which settle com- 
pletely in a few minutes. Therefore, 
if this insecticide is to be used in the 
form of an aerosol, some method must 
be devised to prevent its rapid precipi- 
tation. In preliminary tests it was 
found that when naphthalene was va- 


porized in the presence of an abun- 
dance of inert nuclei, its effectiveness 
increased greatly. A further investi- 
gation was made of this observation, 
where the housefly was used as a bi- 
ological indicator, and the results are 
reported in this paper. 


Materials and Method—A sample 
of naphthalene melting at 80°C. was 
used in thése tests. A burning mix- 
ture, which produced a heavy smoke, 
provided the inert nuclei. This mix- 
ture was made by mixing 830 gm. of 
ground cornstalks with a solution of 
170 gm. of sodium nitrate in enough 
water to wet the cornstalks, and dry- 
ing overnight in a steam cabinet. 


No special apparatus was required 
for these tests. The naphthalene was 
boiled off by placing it in an iron pan, 
6 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
high, on a hot plate. The smoke was 
produced in the chamber by burning 
the cornstalk-sodium nitrate mixture 
in an open dish. The enclosure was a 
reasonably tight Peet-Grady chamber 
(216 cubic feet), having a small door 
near the bottom for removing the ex- 
posed flies and introducing fresh ones. 
It was maintained at 29°C. plus or 
minus 1°. The flies were handled in 
10-inch cubical cages with screen wire 
on the top and two opposite sides. 
Some of the cages had covers on the 
top to protect the flies from the 
naphthalene which settled out directly 
above this area. 


Laboratory-bred flies were used in 
these tests. From 100 to 200 were 
placed in each cage. The toxicity tests 
were conducted in the following man- 
ner: 


Three cages of flies, one covered 
and two uncovered, were placed in a 
Peet-Grady chamber, and 160 gm. of 
naphthalene was vaporized in about 
7 minutes on a hot plate at about 
375°C. These cages were exposed for 
a 20-minute period, and then a second 
group of three cages was introduced 
and exposed for the next 30 minutes. 
In addition a covered cage was intro- 
duced after the first 15 minutes and 
exposed for 35 minutes. At the end of 
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50 minutes the flies, still in the same 
cages, were placed in a constant tem- 
perature room (28°C.) and fed, and 
after 24 hours mortality counts were 
made in the usual manner. 


On the same day an identical series 
of tests were performed in the pres- 
ence of the smoke, made by burning 20 
gm. of the corn-stalk sodium nitrate 
mixture immediately before the naph- 
thalene was vaporized. These series 
were repeated, until a maximum of 
five tests were run, the order of test- 
ing with or without smoke being alter- 
nated. Two check tests using the 
smoke alone were also run. 


Results — The mortality data are 
given in Table 1. The results show 
that the effective period is consider- 
ably lengthened when naphthalene is 
volatilized in the presence of an abun- 
dance of inert nuclei. 


These results have been subjected 
to tests of significance. Before the 
analysis of variance was made, the 
percentages were transformed into 
equivalent angles, a unit of measure- 
ment having an independent variance 
(Bliss 1938). The tests were applied 
to all classes, including those averag- 
ing above 90 and below 10 per cent. 
While trials were ordered and could 
be cross-classified by days, the fact 





Table 1—Effectiveness against houseflies 
of vaporized naphthalene with and without 
smoke. A dosage of 2 pounds of naphthalene 
per 1,000 cubic feet was used." 





NAPHTHALENE 
NAPHTHALENE AND SMOKE 





Num- Num- Mortality Num- Mortality 
ber ber in 24 ber in 24 
Exposure, of of hours, of hours, 
Minutes Tests insects percent iasects per cent 
Covered: 

0 -20th 5 762 89.9 848 98.6 
15th-SOth ‘ 557 10.0 838 71.0 
20th-SOth 5 1038 1.8 1174 17.2 

Uncovered: 
0 -20th 5 1531 99.8 1274 99.0 


20th-5Oth 5 2012 3.0 2060 24.4 





‘In 2 tests with 1,587 flies exposed to smoke alone in 
uncovered cages for 35 minutes, the mortality was 1.0 per 
cent. 


that variance for days was substan- 
tially the same as for error made it 
seem admissible to compare variances 
simply as between and within treat- 
ments. 

In the test using naphthalene with 
the inert aerosol in the first period, 
0-20 minutes, where the cages were 
covered, as compared with the test 
using naphthalene with no aerosol 
over the same period, the difference 


approaching significance. Also in the 
case of naphthalene with the inert 
aerosol for the same period where the 
cages were uncovered, no difference 
was detected. Where naphthalene was 
used with the inert aerosol in covered 
cages, no significant difference was 
detected for either the 0-20 minute or 
the 20-50 minute period. In all other 
comparisons the differences were 
real.! 

The greatest difference was ob- 
tained when the cages were covered. 
The best example of this prolonged 
efficiency appears in the results for 
the 15-50 minute period, where the 
smoke increased the mortality about 
seven times. It is also noted that the 
mortality from naphthalene in the 
presence of inert aerosol was not re- 
duced during the first 20-minute pe- 
riod when the cages were covered, but 
that a reduction did occur when naph- 
thalene was used alone. Since the 
mortality from the smoke alone was 
negligible, these increases in effec- 
tiveness are apparently not due to its 
toxicity. 

The mortality results were supple- 
mented by visual examination of the 
aerosols. When naphthalene is va- 
porized without smoke, large crystals 





'The authors are indebted to F. M. Wadley, of this 
Bureau, for assistance in this statistical treatment 
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rapidly form, and the material 
“snows” out in about 15 to 20 min- 
utes, but when smoke is present con- 
densation appears to take place on 
the abundant nuclei and the forma- 
tion of large crystals is greatly re- 
tarded. As a result settling is much 
slower and the deposit is much more 
evenly distributed over all the sur- 
faces regardless of position. 

The effect of the smoke on the 
amount of material deposited on the 
floor is shown in Figure 1. After a 50- 
minute exposure to naphthalene vola- 
tilized in the presence of smoke, a spot 
on the floor was covered with an in- 
verted pan, the edges of which were 
sealed with honey. The rest of the 
floor was thoroughly cleaned. The 
same amount of naphthalene was 
again volatilized with no smoke pres- 
ent. After the same interval the pan 
was removed and the photograph was 
taken. The difference was so great 
that the evaporation of the deposit 
inside the circle was suspected of 
causing some of the difference, but 
when the order of test was reversed 
so that the heavy deposit was inside 
the circle the same difference was 
noted. 


Discussion — These experiments 
show that the presence of an inert 
aerosol definitely prolongs the effec- 
tiveness of naphthalene as measured 
by its toxicity to the housefly. The 
aerosol provides a great number of 
nuclei on which the naphthalene ap- 
parently condenses, thus preventing 
the rapid growth of large, heavy crys- 
tals, which would settle rapidly. In 
this way the saturated vapor in the 
air is supplemented by suspended in- 
secticide, which is eventually de- 
posited in a well-distributed layer 
over the insect and the surface on 
which it resides. In the experiments 
with the covered cages a better cis- 
tribution was obtained when an inert 
aerosol was present. In general prac- 
tice this might be an advantage, since 
it would prevent natural obstacles, 
such as leaves, from protecting the in- 
sect against the deposits of the insec- 
ticide. 


Summary — Toxicity tests against 
the housefly were made in the Peet- 
Grady chamber, in which naphthalene 
was vaporized both alone and in the 
presence of smoke from a _ burning 
mixture containing cornstarch and so- 
dium nitrate. The effective period of 
dispersed naphthalene was greatly 
lengthened by vaporization in the 
presence of the smoke. This increased 
effectiveness seems to be due to ad- 
sorption of the insecticide on the in- 
ert particles. The presence of the inert 
particles changes the character of the 
deposit and the rate of crystallization, 
as well as the size of the crystal. In- 
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stead of being collected mostly on the 
floor, the naphthalene was deposited 
more uniformly on all surfaces re- 
gardless of position. The difference in 
mortality between the lots of flies ex- 
posed to naphthalene with and with- 
out smoke was greater in covered than 
in open cages.—5-31-41. 
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Insect Spray Production Is 
Important in South Africa 


Production of insect sprays from pv- 
rethrum extract is an important activity in 
South Africa, with one of the largest manu- 
facturers using 90 per cent of the pyrethrum 
extract output in the Union. This firm is 
using some American manufacturing proc- 
esses, on a royalty basis, while other manu- 
facturers are reported as importing their 
basic material, largely from the United 
States. 

Imports of liquid insecticides in 1939 at- 
tained a value of £13,194, the latest avail- 
able figure, of which the United States fur- 
nished 95 percent. Of imports of nonagri- 
cultural insect powders and insecticides in 
the same year, totaling £38,132, the United 
States supplied 33 per cent, United King- 
dom 45, and Kenya Colony, 12 per cent. 
Manufacturers’ agents are the usual mar- 
keting medium. 

—Chemical and Engineering News. 


Definition of 
Aerosol 


By R. C. ROARK, U. S. Department of Agri. 
culture, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine 


Goodhue & Sullivan 1940, (1941) in 
a number of papers have described 
effective ways of (1) dispersing in 
the air nonvolatile insecticides such as 
rotenone and the pyrethrins, and (2) 
enhancing the efficacy of fumigants 
of low volatility such as naphthalene, 
These methods consist of burning der- 
ris or pyrethrum powder mixed with 
sodium nitrate; burning organic mat- 
ter such as cornstalks on which derris 
or pyrethrum extractives have been 
deposited; spraying against a hot 
plate (375°C.) derris or pyrethrum 
extracts dissolved in safrol or naph- 
thalene or a fatty acid dissolved in 
orthodichlorobenzene; and vaporizing 
naphthalene in the presence of smoke 
from a burning mixture of cornstarch 
and sodium nitrate. In some cases the 
insecticidal principle is a liquid and 
when dispersed in air in colloidal form 
creates a mist or fog in other cases 
the insecticidal principle is a solid and 
when dispersed in air in colloidal form 
creates a smoke. The generic term for 
these suspensions in air is “aerosol.” 


The use of the word “aerosol” to 
mean a suspension of fine solid or 
liquid particles in air or gas was re- 
corded nearly twenty years ago. In 
a paper on the behavior of smokes and 
how to determine the number of par- 
ticles they contain, Whytlaw-Gray 
and associates (1923) stated that 
Prof. Donnan had suggested this word 
as “a convenient term to denote a sys- 
tem of particles of ultra-microscopic 
size dispersed in a gas.”’ This usage is 
universally accepted by physical 
chemists. Moreover, the word “aero- 
sol” has been a part of the vocabulary 
of the layman for several years, as is 
proved by its inclusion in the 1934 
edition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 


On June 11, 1940, the United States 
Patent Office granted the American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., trade-mark No. 
378,642 covering the use of the word 
Aerosol for “wetting agents for use 
in reducing the facial tension between 
liquids and solids or between two im- 
miscible liquids.” It is stated that this 
trade-mark has been continuously 
used in the business of this corpora- 
tion since August 20, 1937. 


There should be no confusion in the 
minds of entomologists regarding the 
use of the physical-chemical word 
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“aerosol” to designate, generically, 
fogs, mists, and smokes and the use 
of the same word as a trade-mark by 
one company to designate its wetting 
agents. 

Numerous insecticides are sold un- 
der trade-marked names such as Slug- 
Shot, Evergreen, Red Arrow, Black 
Arrow, Flit, etc., which have other 
meanings. However, no one is likely 
to confuse the insecticide Evergreen 
with a holly, rhododendron, pine, or 
other evergreen plant. Similarly, col- 
loidal suspensions of insecticides in 
air should not be mistaken for a pro- 
prietary wetting agent.—1-26-42. 
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Cleaned Up Her House—and 
Found a Fortune 


When Bill LaRose, of Portland, Maine, 
engineer on a sardine carrier, fell overboard 
and drowned two years ago, Mrs. LaRose 
moved into a small rented dwelling on a 
street close to the waterfront and opened 
a sailors’ rooming house. She got all sorts 
of roomers, some gentlemanly fellows, others 
just plain roughnecks. None of them stayed 
long, however, so she couldn’t tell who 
brought in the bedbugs. 


But somebody did, and how they multi- 
plied. She tried every cure that was recom- 
mended. She painted all around her floors 
and ceilings with carbolic acid. That helped 
for a while, but when she lighted the fur- 
nace in the Fall, out came her little visitors 
from their hiding places. 

Finally, Mrs. LaRose decided to fumigate 


from cellar to attic. When she began peel- 
ing off the wallpaper in one of her guest 
rooms she stopped in amazement when’ she 
found tucked securely behind the paper ‘ten 
$100 bills. And in the adjoining room, seven 
more came to light. 


There was no way of learning whether 
the money had been put there by some pre- 
vious owner of the house or by roomers who 
had long since disappeared. Anyway, re- 
membering all her troubles with the bugs, 
Mrs. LaRose decided the money was right- 
fully hers. 


The fumigation process was successful 
and Mrs. LaRose hasn’t seen a bug for 
weeks. But she has changed her opinion 
somewhat about the little pests. Now she 
says, “God bless bedbugs. If it hadn’t been 
for them, I’d never have taken off the 
paper on those two treasure rooms.” 


—American Weekly, Inc. 





Australian Ant Hill Ils Oven for 
U. S. Fliers 


At United Nations Headquarters, Aus- 
tralia, May The Americans at an ad- 
vanced flying base have just about all the 
comforts of home—plus parrots and a Dutch 
oven burned out of an ant hill. 





The camp cook dug a hole in the top of 
a three-foot-tall conical ant hill. Then he 
poured in gasoline and burned out all the 
interior—and now he cooks pastries in the 
hollowed interior. Only a two-inch shell 
remained after the burning. 


thoroughly. She planned to paint and paper —N. Y Times. 
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Sanitary Log for American Ships 


Description and Plan of Operation 


By G. C. SHERRARD, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 


CLEAN, rat-free ship is be- 
A coming increasingly import- 
ant, not only for the health, comfort, 
and safety of passengers and crews 
but for the protection of visited ports 
against the importation of disease. In 
achieving these desirable results 
there has long been need for keeping 
a permanent, reliable, and official rec- 
ord of a vessel’s sanitary condition. 
The present article sets forth a plan 
for a cumulative sanitary log, where- 
by public health officials, responsible 
ship’s officers, and authorized repre- 
sentatives of owners and operators 
may obtain useful information. 


Under present-day conditions few 
vessels maintain fixed itineraries for 
any considerable length of time, but 
alter their ports of call and trade 
routes to meet the everchanging con- 
ditions of trade and politics. Under 
these circumstances it is difficult for 
official agencies to accumulate a con- 
tinued history of the sanitation, ex- 
tent of rat infestation, and the special 
matters of interest essential in safe- 
guarding the health of passengers and 
crew and preventing the transmission 
of disease. The collection of sanitary 
data in a special log kept on the vessel 
would make this information avail- 
able at all times and at all ports. 


Sample pages of the proposed sani- 
tary log are shown herewith. These 
pages face each other in the bound 
book and refer to the same inspection. 
It will be noted that the data included 
are simple in character, referring 
principally to rat infestation and sani- 
tation, the two subjects of greatest 
importance from the standpoint of 
health on vessels. 


Under the heading “rat infesta- 
tion,” there are spaces for inserting 
the estimated number and location of 
rats, the exterminative measures in 
effect, data relating to traps, and the 
recommendations for correcting unde- 
sirable conditions. There are also sug- 
gestive leads relating to sanitation 
and recommendations for improve- 
ments. Space is provided for the in- 
sertion of the important information 
pertaining to the exemption or derati- 
zation certificate, without which no 
vessel should engage in foreign trade. 
The remainder of the page is devoted 
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to entries identifying the vessel, its 
chief officer, and the inspector who 
represents an official governmental 
agency. 


On the page opposite the basic in- 
formation just mentioned is a separ- 
ate sheet on which the chief officer 
may record his understanding of the 
inspector’s recommendations and the 
corrective measures to be employed. 
He may also make his own entries as 
to rat infestation and sanitation. It 
is expected that the master of the 
vessel will review the chief officer’s 
remarks and maintain close contact 
with the conditions mentioned. 


The log book would be approxi- 
mately 9 inches by 12 inches in size, 
cloth bound, and would contain ap- 
proximately 200 pages, 100 of each 
type. The pages would be numbered 
consecutively in order to discourage 
the removal, alteration, or destruction 
of reports. It is estimated that a log 
book of good quality can be supplied 
for $1.50, the cost to be borne by the 
vessels or shipping interests con- 
cerned. The record might easily serve 
for periods varying from 5 to 20 
years, depending upon the extent to 
which the log book is used, this in 
turn depending upon the length of 
voyages, ports of call, and the fre- 
quency of inspections. 


It is contemplated that the care and 
responsibility of the log book will rest 
with the chief officer, under the im- 
mediate supervision of the master. 
This delegation is made because many 
vessels are inspected at their docks, 
during a period when the masters are 
absent on business and records are 
not available. Then, too, it is a com- 
mon practice of many shipping com- 
panies to charge the chief officers 
with the duty of maintaining vessels 
in a sanitary condition. 





Barn Owl and Boa Con- 
strictor Are Good Mousers 


According to Robert L. Ripley the 
common barn owl catches more 
mice than a dozen cats; and boa 
constrictors are used as “house 
cats” in Mexico since these snakes 
are excellent mousers. 











It is believed that both Federal] 
health officials and shipping interests 
will derive substantial benefits from 
the application of this plan. Some of 
these benefits may be listed as fol- 
lows: 


1. In a comparatively short period of time 
following the inauguration of the plan each 
vessel would have on board an official and 
authentic record of its sanitary history read- 
ily accessible to quarantine officers and san- 
itary inspectors at each port of call. The 
sequence and continuity of the recorded data 
would greatly facilitate both quarantine and 
sanitary inspection. 


2. The plan would afford a means through 
which a continuity of effort could be estab- 
lished between various quarantine stations 
in the matter of rat control and sanitation, 
and avoid conflicting recommendations as 
to the method of applying specific correc- 
tive measures. 


3. The availability to owners and their 
representatives of the information contained 
in the sanitary log should be of considerable 
value in enabling them to determine and 
apply needed corrective measures, and af- 
ford a criterion as to the efficiency of those 
persons charged with the maintenance of 
proper sanitation. 


4. Information as to the time, place, and 
date of issuing deratization or deratization 
exemption certificates will be recorded and 
made available to those concerned, thereby 
facilitating the application for renewal of 
certificates at the proper time. 

5. During the quarantine inspection of 
vessels at ports where trained sanitary in- 
spectors are not immediately available, the 
quarantine officer will be able to obtain a 
sanitary and rat-infestation history which 
will assist in determining what, if any, quar- 
antine treatment is required. 


6. The plan will stimulate interest, pre- 
sent a focal point of contact, and assist in 
coordinating the efforts of all persons and 
agencies concerned in promoting the proper 
sanitation of ships. 


Arrangements have already been 
made in the port of New York to make 
a practical test of the sanitary log on 
the vessels of two large shipping lines. 
Moreover, the plan has been explained 
to a representative group of ships’ 
operators without substantial objec- 
tion to the principle or its details. 
Because of the obvious simplicity and 
low cost of the log book and rapid 
extension of the plan is contemplated 
to other American vessels. Thereafter 
it is hoped that the results will be 
sufficiently gratifying to justify the 
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world-wide adoption of the plan 
through international conventions. 


In conclusion, the writer desires to 
acknowledge his grateful appreciation 
to Dr. Robert Olesen, Chief Quaran- 
tine Officer at the port of New York, 
for his leadership in the presentation 
of the plan to the shipping interests 
at the port of New York and for many 
helpful suggestions given during the 
preparation of this article. 


Sanitary Log 
ESS SO ee 


Inspected at port of............... 


| ae 


RAT INFESTATION: 


Number estimated............ Location 


No. of traps set: -...... 
Kind: . 


Recommendations: 


. No. on board: .......... 


SANITATION: General condition.................. 


Insanitary conditions _............ 


Recommendations: 


Place and date of last exemption or deratiza- 
tion certificate. 
REMARKS: . 


Inspector 
Tee ...... 
Note—Entries to be made by Sanitary in- 


spectors only. 


Chief Officer’s Entries 


This is to certify that I have read the 
above entries. 


Master. 


Note—Entries should be dated and signed by 
the Chief Officer. 


—Public Health Reports. 





A single housefly, if all of its descendants 
lived and bred, would be the ancestor of 
2,000,000 flies at end of ore summer. 
Science News Letter. 





Pest Control Business 
Opportunities 


Moles are number two on the list of ro- 
dent pests in suburban areas where these 
animals cause havoge in well-kept lawns. 


Woodchucks (Groundhogs) are principal- 
ly a pest of farms, but for PCOs who service 
country estates, the lowly woodchuck rep- 
resents one more opportunity for business. 
Woodchucks should be exterminated where 
there are horses and cattle since woodchuck 
holes in fields present a hazard to horses 
and cattle in the form of broken legs. 


Ground Squirrels are a nuisance on golf 
courses in many states and in the far west 
are a serious pest where ground squirrels 
carry the fleas which transmit Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever. 


Prairie Dogs are an economic pest in the 
arid western states where it is more impor- 
tant to graze cattle than to allow these in- 
teresting and harmless “dogs” to feed on 
the range grass. They have also been known 
to carry disease-bearing fleas. 

Gophers are pests in gardens, alfalfa 
fields, citrus groves and, in addition, destroy 
irrigation ditch banks. 


—Cyanogas News. 





Wishing, striving, longing, yearning, 
dreaming, working for a goal, means pray- 
ing ...and praying puts us in tune with the 
infinite and in turn, sets in motion the im- 
pulses, vibrations and forces that take shape 
and give us our cherished ambition. 
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GREATER hills 
with CER TOX 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 
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All CERTOX products are manufactured @ 
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|. H. LUTTAN, B.S.A., Entomologist. © 
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under personal supervision of ® 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


Suppliers of Complete Exterminating Chemicals. 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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New Jersey Pest Control 
Association 


The New Jersey Pest Control Association 
held its regular monthly meeting on April 
21, 1942, in the Spanish Room of the Hotel 
Douglas, Newark, N. J., President John K. 
Medott presiding. The Legislation Commit- 
tee headed by J. E. Sameth of the Western 
Exterminating Co. and A. J. Arndt of the 
Arnolene Exterminating Co. presented its 
report to the assembled members. The re- 
port consisted of a thorough digestion of 
proposed laws in both the Senate and the 
Assembly in the State of New Jersey. The 
committee also elaborated on the law pro- 
posed at the present time and the incum- 
brances that such a law would place on our 
industry during the present emergency. 


After considerable discussion another 
committee was formed to act as a Legisla- 
tion Committee whose function it will be to 
collaborate and co-operate with the legis- 
lative bodies of the State of New Jersey. 
This committee is composed of J. Geisman, 
J. Gorman, J. E. Sameth, and J. K. Medoff. 
While no immediate legislative proposals 
are expected, it was felt best to have a 
standing committee on this matter. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Jacobson, that 
more publicity be obtained for our industry, 
and that such little known data, that because 
of the work done by the New Jersey Pest 
Control Operators in 1940 there were prob- 
ably 10,000,000 less rats in 1941, be made 
known, a committee headed by F. Bowers, 
Bowco Laboratories, and A. Charnack, 
Standard Exterminating Co, was formed. It 
will be the committee’s duty to insure prop- 
er publicity. 


Among those present were: E. Bancole, 
Atlas Ext. Co., Union City; E. Miller, Scien- 
tific Ext. & Fum., West New York; W. Rob- 
erts, Model Exterminating, Jersey City; 
H. Krauss, Abbay Ext. Co., Newark; J. Geis- 
man, Sanitary Ext. Corp., Jersey City; J. 
Sichler, Guarantee Ext. Co., Newark; J. Gor- 
man, Gorman Control Service, Newark; 
F. Bowers, Bowco Laboratories, Rahway; 
J. E. Sameth, Western Ext. Co., Newark; H. 
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Jacobson, Chemical & Ext. Co., Newark; A. 
Charnack, Standard Ext. Co., Newark; M. 
Breecher, Federal Ext. Co., Jersey City; 
J. K. Medoff, Hudson Ext. Co., West New 
York; A. J. Arndt, Arnolene Ext. Co., New- 
ark; C. E. Aalvin, Aalvin Ext. Co., Newark. 





Hoarders, Beware! Attic Bugs 
Will Eat Sugar, Flour, Silk 





Hoarding is undemocratic and un- 
American. Hoarding creates shortages 
and drives up prices. When you hoard, 
you help Hitler and Hirohito. 





Listen, you hoarders of sugar and flour. 
Silver fish, commonly called attic bugs, will 
eat up your attic hoards if you don’t watch 
out. 

Silver fish, a common pest in Milwaukee, 
are fond of anything that contains starch 
or glue. Hence they tie with gusto into 
flour, which contains starch, and sugar, 
which has a gluten content. 


Silver fish vary in length from one-six- 
teenth of an inch to an inch. Their name 
comes from the tiny silver scales that cover 
their bodies. They like hot dry places, hence 
their fondness for attics during warm 
weather. 

The pests are extremely common on the 
west side and are prevalent in large num- 
bers in Wauwatosa, Shorewood and White- 
fish Bay, according to exterminators. The 
pests also are found in smaller number in 
other parts of the city. 

Silver fish eat curtains, rayons and silks, 
besides starch and glue. They are shy noc- 
turnal beasties. They stay in their holes in 
daytime, but at night, zowie! They move 
fast and eat a lot. 








Priorities provide good news for moths. 
The chemists warn that there will be little, 
if any, paradichlorbenzene for household use 


this Spring. —N. Y. Times. 
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New Solvent-Resistant Paint 


A new protective paint, designed express- 
ly for protection of fumigating equipment 
and similar enclosures where destructive 
fumes are involved is announced by the Re- 
sistoflex Corporation, Belleville, New Jersey. 


The new paint has a base similar to 
Resistoflex hose and molded parts, which 
their manufacturer claims are immune to 
solvents of all types and their imperme- 
ability to destructive gases. The Resistoflex 
PVA base, it is also stated, is extremely 
flexible, has a high tensile strength, is im- 
mune to aging and oxidation. Supplied in 
the form of a primer and a finished coat, 
Resistoflex paint was developed particularly 
for coating and gas-proofing wood, beaver 
board, and composition fibre building boards 
of all kinds, forming an impermeable film 
unaffected not only by fuels, oils and or- 
ganic solvents, but also by fumigating gases 
such as Methyl] Bromide, Ethylene Oxide and 
Methyl Formate, etc. Supplied in one gallon 
containers and 10, 20, 30 and 50 gallon 
drums. 





A Doubter 


“Providence,” declared the Sun- 
day school teacher, “is very wise.” 

“Oh, yeah?” said doubting Tho- 
mas. “Then why wasn’t the mos- 
quito made a vegetarian?” 











Quotation for the Month 


Do more work than you’re expected to do 
Stick to a task until its thru 
Think and plan, scheme and work 
Never mind if the others shirk 
Find new ways to get things done 
And brother, you'll find your place in the 
sun. 








INSURANCE 
FOR THE PCO! 


BUYING PEST CONTROL INSURANCE, 
LIKE PERFORMING A FUMIGATION, 
HAS MANY HAZARDS, AND SHOULD 
ONLY BE ENTRUSTED TO THE EXPERT 


In order to secure the kind of coverage 
that will protect you when it is most 
needed, we'd suggest that you avail 
yourself of the facilities of an organiza- 
tion (in business since 1915) that has 
pioneered in complete insurance pro- 
tection for the Pest Control Industry: 
that has, and is, writing the largest 
volume of this type coverage in the U. S. 
. . . Our co-operation with the National, 
as well as local pest control associa- 
tions, has brought about substantial 
underwriting benefits for the Industry. 
... Our policies are issued in American 
stock companies in all states. 


e@ PUBLIC LIABILITY 

@e WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

e@ FIVE YEAR TERMITE GUARANTEES 
e AUTOMOTIVE AND ALLIED LINES 


Full Protection Now Available 
Against 
War and Bombardment 


wren 





PEST//CONTROL 


ASSOCIATION 


Your Insurance Needs Analyzed 


Without Obligation, If You Will 
W rite— 
B. & D. A. 


WEISBURGER 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ANAS NSN DEST CONTROL: PRRSONNS 





Dr. R. C. ROARK of the BUREAU of 
ENTOMOLOGY and PLANT QUARAN- 
TIME office has been transferred from 
Washington to Beltsville, Maryland. South 
Laboratory Bldg., room 104, Beltsville Re- 
search Center. This is about 17 miles from 
the former office on the Baltimore High- 
way. Telephone number is Warfield 4200, 
Extension 148. Dr. Roark shall be happy to 
see all visitors interested in Insecticides and 
related materials. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., will be known as the Electro- 
chemicals Department, effective June 1. 


Use of Rotenone in Household Products 
Prohibited: Though use of rotenone in house- 
hold insecticides is not mentioned specifical- 
ly in Conservation Order M-133, issued by 
W.P.B., effective April 13, it is prohibited 
by implication in that it was omitted from 
list of permitted uses. 


Prison: Robert Irwin, the mad sculptor 
who committed the Easter Sunday Gedeon 
murders, is serving a life sentence. Recent- 
ly he wrote to a friend in New York.: “I 
have become quite a bird lover since coming 
here. I have 24 nests in my yard just out- 
side my window.” . . . Irwin, who destroyed 
three lives, expressed anger at the prison 
guards for killing three of the prison mice. 
“I tamed the mice here and had them eating 
out of my hand,” he reports, “but then 
those guards set traps and killed 
them off.” 





—The Lyons Den. 


Rotenone and Pyrethrum: Imports of ro- 
tenone from Latin America, normally half 
the United States’ supply, are expected to 
increase sharply in 1943. Meantime, ship- 
ments of pyrethrum, a satisfactory substi- 
tute for household uses, continue to arrive 
from Africa and are not restricted. 


Flame-Proofing (not fire-proofing) of 
cloth is now a simple household process. 
You simply dissolve ammonium sulfamate 
in the last rinse water on wash day (one 
pound to a gallon of water) and it will ren- 


der flame-proof all textiles except acetate 
rayon. A flame may scorch the treated 
fabric, but it won’t set it afire. 


—Neil O’Hara, N. Y. Post. 


Fried Potatoes Foe of Output for War:— 
One steel company’s prescription to its em- 
ployees to speed up production for defense 
is: “Take lots of baths and avoid fried 
potatoes.” 


The admonition was contained in a sound 
movie made by a member of the company’s 
medical staff and shown before thousands 
of employees in an effort to reduce lost 
production by maintaining physical effi- 
ciency at the highest possible level. 


Employees were also advised to eat one 
tablet containing salt, dispensed free by the 
company at drinking fountains, every hour 
they were at work. 


An increase in steel production resulted 
from the campaign to keep sickness at a 
minimum. 


Some species of mice can jump 10 feet 
at a bound.—Science News Letter. 





Daffynitions 


Blizzard—The inside of a fowl. 

Optimist—A man who looks after your eyes. 

Pessimist—A man who looks after your feet. 

Myth—A female moth. 

Sneeze—The explosion of a tickle. 

Ambiguity — Telling the truth 
don’t mean to. 

Rhubarb—A kind of celery gone bloodshot. 

Steam—Water gone crazy with heat. 

Treble—What bad boys get into. 

Quack Dr.—One who looks after ducks. 

Clef—What people fall off of. 

Grass Widow—The wife of a dead vege- 
tarlan. 

Cauliflower—Cabbage with a college educa- 
tion. 

Depth—Height turned upside down. 





when you 





Coal—Something that goes to the buyer 


and cellar. 


Termites High-Jack Wine 


Termites have taken to high-jacking wine 
in New York. 


In the current issue of Science, Prof. 
James A. Mullen, Fordham university en- 
tomologist, tells of a dismayed wine dealer 
who brought him a leaking case, which had 
been oozing its contents onto the concrete 
floor of his storage vault. Investigation dis- 
closed that ordinary, wood-eating termites 
had developed aristocratic tastes and were 
chewing through the corks, as well as de- 
vouring the straw in which the bottles were 
packed. In some instances they even cut 
their way through the lead foil seals over 
the corks. 

Apparently the insects could “take it or 
leave it alone,” for none of them had 
drowned in the wine. But they seemed to 
find the wine-soaked straw exactly to their 
taste. Caged in a big glass laboratory jar, 
they lived happily until they had eaten the 
last bit of the straw bottle-jackets. 





The Pigeons Must Have Told 
One Another, Too 


Representatives of the Police Department, 
the Department of Health and the Brooklyn 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals called recently upon Dr. Charles 
A. Gesell, Jr., a dental surgeon, of 75 Maple 
Street, in the exclusive Lefferts Manor dis- 
trict of Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. They 
ordered him to remove three snakes, which 
they said they had been informed were 
lodged on the roof of his house and were 
feasting on pigeons alighting there. 


It was a mistake. Dr. Gesell, like other 
residents of the district, had been troubled 
by the number of pigeons perching on his 
roof. He placed three imitation snakes, 
constructed of wood, on the roof of his home. 
The pigeons stopped visiting him. 


So elated was Dr. Gesell that he related 
the story at a recent meeting of the Lefferts 
Manor Association. The tale gained wide 
circulation, but in its travels the imitation 
reptiles had become live snakes and the 
number of unlucky pigeons reached astound- 
ing proportions. The exaggerated report was 
responsible for the visit by the police and 
the other authorities. 

e 





Hours have wings and fly up to the author 
of time and carry news of our usage.— 
Milton. 
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(Just Dilute With Water) 


as a drink or can be mixed with any 
as a bait. 


Economical to use and a 
terminator. 


“Guaranteed 


PER-MO MOTHPROOF 


3729 Virginia Ave. Dept. R 





4 to 1 Concentrate 
FOR RATS AND MICE 


Per-Mo Rat and Mice Exterminating Liquid can be used 


Send $1.00 for a 16-0z. Bottle CONCENTRATE RAT 
& MICE EXTERMINATING LIQUID. Postage Prepaid. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Don’t Fret Over the Rubber 
. Do As Many 
Exterminators Are Doing . . . 


HOUCHIN’S METAL INSECT 
POWDER BLOWERS 





DURABLE e LONG SERVICE 


Thos. W. Houchin Corp. 


87 Ferry Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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A Few Tips About Tires. Gas. 
and the Use of Autos 


For the Life of Your Tires: The life of 
your tires can be increased by at least 5,000 
miles, says Dr. S. D. Lesesne of Oklahoma 
City University, by the following formula: 
Rub the tire vigorously with a small rag 
saturated with glycerin. Then while the 
glycerin is still damp, rub powdered sulfur 
over the surface of the rubber. The glyc- 
erin serves to preserve the elasticity of the 
rubber and the sulfur gives a glossy insulat- 
ing finish. The treatment should be given 
twice monthly for best results. 


Rubber-Life: A large advertisement in 
the N. Y. Times offers a liquid which, it is 
claimed by the manufacturer, will add ap- 
proximately 4,000 miles to the life of tires, 
if applied according to directions. The price 
is $6.95 per gallon. It is sold by Rubber- 
Life Dept., Times Appliance Co., Inc., 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Might be 
worth investigating. 





The Michigan State Highway Commis- 
sion made a survey to discover just how 
fast America’s auto tires are wearing out 
and found that the average tire was using 
up its rubber at the rate of three and a half 
per cent a month. 


The Federal Trade Commission will go 
after a new group of cheap racketeers who 
are selling “remolded” tires at bargain 
prices. The tires look good but are covered 
with thin reclaimed rubber which may con- 
ceal deep casing cuts. The defrauded mo- 
torists can’t kick because by his purchase 
he also evaded rationing rules. Leon Hen- 
derson’s OPA is also on the track of these 
first American “black market” men. 


Gasoline Shorts—Will Help to “Short”-en 
the War. 


That 100 miles you don’t drive by not tak- 
ing that Sunday trip to the mountains will 
save enough gasoline to carry 7 army jeeps 
with their combined load of 21 men and 7 
guns over 20 miles of open country to 
wherever the army wants them. 








New Brush Catalog! 


Our new brush catalog is now ready 
for distribution. We show the most 
complete line of brushes in the 
U. S., including floor brushes and 
miscellaneous items for the janitor 
trade. Ask for your copy of this big 
catalog today. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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By taking a public bus instead of driv- 
ing your car that 15 miles to the beach will 
save enough gas to run an army scout car 
the same number of miles. 


If you think fuel has been a problem in 
operating your motor car, consider what 
the army has to contend with. A light tank 
travels about a mile on a gallon of gas com- 
pared to the 15 miles your motor car travels. 
If you and two dozen of your neighbors don’t 
take that 75-mile trip to the beach on Sun- 
day, enough gas will be saved to drive a 
fleet of 25 light tanks over 5 miles of coun- 
try. 


A single-motored fighter plane will use 
up 70 gallons of gas in an hour, flying at a 
regular cruising speed of 300 miles per 
hour. Your auto traveling at 50 miles per 
hour will use just 1 gallon in traveling 15 
miles. To save enough gas to keep Ameri- 
can fighter plane in the air for 1 hour, the 
motorist would have to cut approximately 
1,000 miles from his driving schedule—about 
as much traveling as the average motorist 
does in a month and a half. 





A heavy bomber cruising at a speed of 
250 miles per hour uses almost a gallon 
of gas a minute—200 gallons an hour—to 
keep its 4 motors operating. If 30 motorists 
passed up their 100-mile Sunday drive they’d 
save enough gasoline to keep such a bomber 
aloft 60 minutes. 


An average size tanker carries about 83,- 
000 barrels of gasoline. Every time one of 
these tankers goes down enough gas is lost 
to drive a fleet of 13,000 passenger cars all 
the way from New York to San Francisco. 
This size of tanker carries enough gas to 
operate more than 5,000 autos for twelve 
months of average driving. 





Towards Victory! 


What Can We Do?—It is every automo- 
bile driver’s wartime duty to make his tires 
last as long as possible. Tires today are a 
national trust. 


No one should drive his auto at speeds 
above 40 miles an hour, tire treads wear out 
twice as rapidly at 70 miles an hour as at 40 
miles an hour. 


Drivers should be careful not to grind 
rubber from their tires by abrupt braking, 
they should take care not to scrape their 
tires against curbs, they should see that 
their tires are always properly inflated and 
they should shift tires regularly from wheel 
to wheel, to insure even wear. 


Automobiles should be used as little as 
possible and when they are used they should 
carry a full load of passengers—neighbor 
should double up with neighbor and worker 
with fellow worker. 





Grasshoppers can jump 150 times their 
length—man but 4. 


“With the Colors” 


LeRoy Weisburger, of the firm of B. & 
D. A. Weisburger, N. Y., pest control insur- 
ance specialists, and frequent contributor of 
insurance articles to Pests, has enlisted in 
the Navy. His address: A. §S., S. N, 
Company 285, U. S. Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, IIl. 


Mr. M. W. Hower of McClure Bros. 
Builders, San Diego, Calif., is now in serv- 
ice. His address is P. W. Hower, M M 2, 
U.S.N.R. Section Base, San Diego, Calif. 


Corporal James Jesse Bollinger of The 
Exterminators Kill-All Co., Louisville, Ky,, 
is now stationed at Marine Base U. S. Mar- 
ines, Paris Island, South Carolina. 





Our Apologies 


Under the caption “Members of Industry 
with the Colors”, page 4, May, 42 Pests, 
there is listed the name of “Leonard Y. 
Gordon. It should have read “Leonard Y. 
Goldman. Mr. Goldman holds the rank of 
2nd Lt. Since his entrance into the army he 
has been transferred to the C.A. S.C. units at 
Camp Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H. 





Man has exterminated many a _ species 
of bird and beast, but it is not of record 
that he has ever exterminated a single 
insect species. 
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ADVANCES IN ENTOMOLOGY 


Reprint of C. H. Richardson’s Journal 
paper No. J-975 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 137, appears in the February 25, 1942, 
“News Edition” of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
(15c), under the above heading. The 
resume includes: Inorganic Stomach Poi- 
sons; Organic Stomach Poisons; Contact 
Poisons; Control of Termites and Other 
Wood-Infesting Insects; Plant Insecticides; 
Rotenone and Rotenoids; Nicotine; Other 
Plant Insecticides; Wetting, Spreading and 
Adhesion of Sprays; Fumigants Attractants 
and Repellents; Methods for Testing Insec- 
ticides and Evaluating Toxological Data; 
Reviews; New Books; Literature Cited. 





INSECTS 


Control of insects attacking grain in farm 
storage. Rev. 1942. 24 p. il. (Agriculture 
Dept., Farmers’ Bulletin 1811.) 10c. For 
sale by Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (No stamps.) 


Grain that has become infested with any 
species of insect should be fumignated as 
soon as possible. This bulletin tells about 
the different kinds of fumigants, their cost, 
and how they should be used. 





A new base for the protective ointment 
for the prevention of poison Ivy dermatitis. 


By Louis Schwartz, Medical Director; John 
E. Dunn, Passed Assistant Surgeon, and F. 
H. Goldman, Chemist, U. S. Public Health 
Service. Public Health Reports, Vol. 57— 
April 17, 1942—Number 16. Copy may be 
purchased from Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cents (no stamps). 


PHTHALONITRILE AS AN 
INSECTICIDE 
By M. C. Swingle, J. B. Gahan, and A. M. 
Phillips, Division of Control Investigations, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—E-548, September, 1941. 


Bulletin discusses: Insects Tested; Pre- 
liminary Petri-Dish Tests; Fumigation Tests 
in Petri-Dishes; Screen-Cage Tests; Plant- 
Tolerance Tests; Field-Laboratory Tests; 
Tests on Termites; Summary of Results; 
Literature Cited. 
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Tobacco Gains Importance in 
Wartime Insecticides 


By Dr. Frank Thone 
Science Service Staff Writer 


Memphis, Tenn.—Wartime needs for more 
food, coupled with war-caused shortages in 
standard insecticides, give new importance 
to tobacco, the American Chemical Society 
was told here by Drs. M. J. Copley, R. K. 
Eskew and J. J. Willaman, all of the East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Their reasearch, initiated before the war 
increased the need for nicotine as an insecti- 


cide, originally was aimed at finding uses 
for unmarketable surpluses. 


One form of nicotine insecticides is a 
combination of the tobacco poison with a 
heavy metal, such as copper. These salts 
should be quite useful for dusting. Other 
experiments incorporated nicotine dust with 
fine particles of rubber and synthetic plas- 
tics. Nicotine can also be used to protect 
clothing against moths by combining the 
poison with dyestuffs to impregnate the 
fibers. 

New York World-Telegram. 


Odd Bits 


In order to rid their mills of weevils, some 
millers turned loose in their grain mills a 
horde of black ants. 





Great was the dismay of Captain John 
Smith of his fellow Virginia colonists when 
upon opening a “corne cask” one April day 
in 1609 they found the grain half rotten and 
the rest consumed by “many thousands 
of rats.” 

So numerous were the mice that overran 
and destroyed stored wheat in Australia 
during World War I, that at Lascelles, Vic- 
toria, alone 500,000 of the pests were caught 
in barrier traps within four nights. 





As early as 196 B.C. a parasite called 
Circulio (probably the weevil) was infest- 
ing Roman wheat. The ancient playright 
Plautus had two characters discuss the pest 
in his drama “Circulio, or the Forgery.” 


—American Miller. 
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ACME GAS MASKS: 
PROTECT YOUR FUMIGATORS 


The duties of Fumigators re- 
quire that they perform their work 
in all type of locations, and under 
conditions. Due to 
many different gases used in 
eliminating pests, the Fumigator 
a gas mask that 
assures him safety and protection 
from the deadly gas fumes. 


For this type of work the Acme 
No. 4 Gas Mask has proven, 
beyond a doubt, to be the most 
serviceable and safe mask that 
Fumigators can use. There is no 
guess work, because the Acme 
is constantly being 
used by Fumigators everywhere. 


Full Vision is another important 
feature in the Acme No. 4 Gas Mask which permits the wearer to 
have unrestricted vision to either side, upwards and downwards. 
This allows for a speeding up of the Fumigator’s work in that the 


When ordering Acme Canisters, always specify type of gas or 


Our FREE Folder PM387 describes Acme Gas Masks and 
Cc 


ACME PROTECTION EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Respiratory Protective Devices 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Preservatives. 
Priorities. and 
Proeesses 


(Continued from Page 11) 


solutions with a low concentration of 


creosote, pentachlorphenol may be 
added to increase the toxicity. 


On the other hand, it is still wise to 
be cautious and conservative. There 
is a tendency for some promoters of 
pentachlorphenol preservatives to 
make extravagant claims for their 
products. Remarkable penetrating 
properties are most frequently 
claimed and the easily convinced are 
misled into believing that superficial 
treatments with pentachlorphenol sol- 
utions are equal to pressure treat- 
ments with creosote or accepted salt 
solutions. This idea is not new, of 
course, for similar claims are made 
for many proprietary preservatives, 
including several of the creosote or 
carbolineum type. In considering such 
claims, it should be remembered that 
pentachlorphenol and tetrochlor- 
phenol by themselves do not penetrate 
wood and that the penetrations ob- 
tained with their solutions depend 
upon the solvents chosen and the 
treating conditions used. Petroleum 
solvents of very low viscosity do pene- 
trate better than creosote, which has 
higher viscosity. Substantial absorp- 
tions and deep penetrations can often 
be obtained in easily treatable wood 
by merely soaking it for a day or more 
in low viscosity solutions of penta- 
chlorphenol at atmospheric tempera- 
tures. Rather surprising results can 
also be obtained with creosote under 
the same conditions. There is no 
known practical solvent, however, 
that penetrates deeply and quickly 
into wood that is resistant to pene- 
tration. The cheap byproduct petrol- 


eum oils of the fuel oil type ordinarily 
have viscosities as high as creosote, 
or higher, and cannot be expected to 
excel creosote in penetrating proper- 
ties. 

The cost of pentachlorphenol will 
undoubtedly have much to do with its 
ability to compete with creosote in the 
future but, under present abnormal 
conditions, availability may often be 
more important than cost. Penta- 
chlorphenol solutions appear to be as 
freely available now as creosote and 
at competitive costs but the situation 
can be changed at any time by priority 
orders. For this reason, it cannot 
safely be predicted that pentachlor- 
phenol solutions will take up the slack 
if the creosote supply becomes inade- 
quate. After the war the supply of 
both creosote and pentachlorphenol 
should be adequate and cost will be a 
much more important factor. Creo- 
sote will still have the advantage of a 
century of successful use experience, 
but if experience with pentachlor- 
phenol solutions continues to be fav- 
orable and their cost per unit of tim- 
ber treated is lower than that of creo- 
sote, their use is likely to grow at the 
expense of creosote. 


Water-gas tar.—Most of the water- 
gas tar now being produced is used in 
road tars. The exact amount used in 
wood preservation, including that 
which is distilled to produce a creosote 
and that which is blended with coal- 
tar creosote, is difficult to ascertain. 
Water-gas tar varies greatly in vis- 
cosity according to the oil from which 
it is made, as well as the conditions of 
manufacture. Much of it is too vis- 
cous to be suitable for wood preser- 
vation but satisfactory absorptions 
and penetrations may be obtained 
with the less viscous tars. Service 
tests (2, 24) show that water-gas tar 
is a very good preservative when 
properly applied and is well worth 
considering as a substitute for coal- 
tar creosote for land use. 


Low-temperature tars and creo. 
sotes.—Low- temperature coal-tar 
creosotes differ in chemical composj- 
tion from high-temperature coal-tar 
creosotes as shown by pronounced 
differences in a number of properties, 
such as specific gravity of fractions, 
sulfonation residue, tar-acid content, 
and naphthalene content. Some of 
them have given very good results jn 
service tests (2) and a paper by Dr. 
Reid (22) reports interesting and fay. 
orable laboratory data about another. 
The total amount of these oils avail- 
able for wood preservation i is not large 
and apparently it is being used mainly 
in mixture with high-temperature 
coal-tar creosote. 


The tar produced by the Curran- 
Knowles process is sometimes refer- 
red to as a low-temperature tar, but 
in most of its characteristics it lies 
between a high-temperature and a 
true low-temperature coal tar. The 
few service tests that have been 
started on the tar alone have not yet 
reached a stage where conclusions 
may be drawn. At present all of it is 
said to be sold for wood-preservation 
purposes and is used undistilled and 
mixed with coal-tar creosote. It ap- 
parently finds favor for this purpose 
because of its low viscosity, distilla- 
tion residue, and benzol-insoluble con- 
tent. 


The low-temperature coal tars and 
Curran-Knowles tars produced in the 
United States result for the most part 
from the manufacture of smokeless 
domestic fuel. Certain indications 
point to an increased use of these pro- 
cesses in the future, but because of 
priorities on building materials any 
great expansion in any of them is not 
to be expected for some time. The 
total production of these materials 
probably comprises less than 5 per 
cent of the coal-tar creosote used 
annually. 


Lignite coal-tar creosote has been 
used by one railroad company for 
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PENETRATE— 


YOUR TERRITORY WITH THE 


MOTHPROOF LIQUID THAT 
‘“‘PENETRATES” 


that woolen conservation is so vital to “UNCLE 
war program, there is still greater need for 
Moth protection. 
valuable woolen materials by selling “PER-MO” Moth- 
proofing Service. Full particulars and prices first letter. 


PER-MO 


3729 Virginia, Dept. M. 


You can help “America” protect its 


MOTHPROOF CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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some years, in mixture with coal-tar Wood-tar creosotes. — Although 
” creosote and petroleum oil. The Of a Mouse, a Dog and wood-tar creosotes have been avail- 
ar limited service data thus far avail- able in small quantities for many 
si- able (24) fail to show that lignite-tar Women years, they have never been used eXx- 
ar creosote is equal to coal-tar creosote, Fala, President Roosevelt’s Scot- tensively in pressure treatments. This 
ed but in certain regions and under cer- tie, startled the women at Mrs. has been due in part to the relatively 
'S, tain conditions its use may well be Roosevelt’s Press Conference re- limited quantities produced and, to 
8, an economy. cently when he appeared on the some degree perhaps, to lack of suffi- 
it, The Portland Gas and Coke Com- scene with a arene in his mouth. Coemt - acy a sag For _ — 
of any, in earbonizing petroleum oils Twas ever thus! part, these products appear to have 
in pans f lninal ons been sold for nonpressure use al- 
r for the manufacture 0 en gph i though there have been substantial 

3: 1 tar from which a creo- ifiee . : . : : 
v- produces an Ol’ tai properties are produced by the petrol- exceptions. 
rr. sote may be distilled. Some tests on ¢ym industry. Certain refining pro- , _ 
il- this creosote (23) by the block method cesses other than cracking also tend No very positive statements can be 
ye indicate that it has considerable to increase the aromaticity of oils. made about the effectiveness of wood- 
ly promise as a wood preservative. The yields of some of these oils are tar creosotes because of the differ- 
re : ; ; small on a percentage basis but, be- ences in character of the products 
Aromatic petroleum oils.—The im- cause of the tremendous volume of oil obtained from different sources. The 

portance that petroleum oils used 4S processed, the volumes of the by- test data available indicate a consid- 
n- diluents of creosote have assumed in products are large by standards of the erable degree of effectiveness but do 
T- the wood-preserving industry is well wood-preserving industry. not show that the wood-tar creosotes 
ut recognized and the possibility of ex- ae - can be safely assumed to be equal to 
es tending our supplies of creosote by Determinations of toxicity have oal-tar creosotes. Red oak ties with 
a reducing the creosote percentage in been made on a number of samples of an absorption of about 10 Ibs. of wood- 
he these mixtures has been mentioned. aromatic petroleum oils. As a general tar creosote per cu. ft., in test for 21 
on In addition to furnishing the inert rule, they are not quite soluble enough years at Madison, Wisconsin, (2) will 
et oils that are now being used as dilu-_ to kill the organism growing on agar, probably have an average life of about 
a ents or solvents, the petroleum re- but their inherent toxicity is shown 99 years or more. Another group of 
is fining industry might be a source of by the fact that very small amounts hardwood ties in the same test that 
on toxic oils. This field, which has been permit only a very feeble growth. It are mostly red oak and were treated 
id sporadically explored in the past, is is possible that these oils would show with 9 to 10 lbs. of a 50-50 mixture 
p- now of renewed interest because of fairly good preservative properties MN of wood-tar creosote and coal-tar 
se changes in conditions. As a general service and it might be possible to creosote per cu. ft. will have an aver- 
a- rule, straight distillate oils from pe- fortify them with relatively small age life of about 27 years or more. 
n- troleum are too insoluble to kill wood- amounts of toxic chemicals or creo- ay 

destroying fungi growing either on sote. Some preliminary tests have in- In the Forest Service fence post 
id agar or wood. They usually exert dicated that mixtures of creosote and study in Mississippi (24) southern 
ne some retarding effect and within a aromatic petroleum oils may be more pine fence posts pressure treated with 
rt given boiling range the tendency to toxic than equivalent mixtures of 6.6 lbs. of a wood-tar creosote per cu. 
gg be toxic increases with the aroma- creosote and petroleum oils now being ft. were showing more deterioration 
ng ticity of the oil. By the use of certain used in the wood-preserving industry. at the end of 3 years than similar 
“1 preferential solvents, it is possible to It is hoped that these studies may be treatments with coal-tar creosote or 
of extract from petroleum oils, constitu- continued. a 50-50 mixture of coal-tar creosote 
AV ents that will kill wood-destroying One patented process (21) is said and waste crank-case oil. In the Barro 
ot fungi. to produce an oil from petroleum resi- Colorado Island tests also (13) the 
he In cracking heavy petroleum oils dues that is practically identical with SPecimen treated with wood-tar creo- 
Is to produce gasoline, the unconverted coal-tar creosote so far as all ordinary Ste are not standing up quite so well 
er residual oils tend to increase in aro- tests show. If this can be substan- 2S, those treated with coal-tar creo- 
ad maticity. In applying the different tiated, it will be of great interest, but S°te: 

basic cracking processes and their thus far, little if any progress has While the evidence fails to indicate 
. variations to different crudes, a large been made towards commercial pro- that wood-tar creosotes are equal to 
number of different oils of varied duction of the oil. coal-tar creosotes in ability to prevent 
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Phosphorus Paste 
10 Ibs., $4.25; 25 Ibs., $9. 


“GOOD” DISINFECTANTS 


Pine Oil Disinfectants Coefs. 3 and 4 


50 Ibs., $17; 100 Ibs., $32.50. 


For the extermination of rats 
and roaches. 


Bird Repellent 


Phenolic Emulsifying Disinfectants Coefs. 2 to 20 


Soluble Cresylic Disinfectant 
Coef. 2.5 (B.A.I. Specifications) 


Saponated Solution of Cresol 
U.S.P. XI (Cresol Compound Solution) 


All made under careful laboratory control. Phenol coefficients 
determined by LaWall and Harrisson Laboratories. 
OTHER ''GOOD"' PRODUCTS 


Vegetable Oil Soaps 
Liquid Soaps 


10 Ibs., $6; 25 Ibs., $13.50. 
50 Ibs., $25; 100 Ibs., $45. 


Keep buildings free of roost- 
ing birds. 


PEST CONTROL CHEMICALS CO. 


P. O. Box 37 Write for Details BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Insect Sprays 
Cattle Sprays 
Bed Bug Sprays Scrub Soaps (Liquid & Jelly) 
Agricultural Insecticides Floor Wax and Polishes 


BULK PACKAGES AND PRIVATE LABEL 


JAMES GOOD, INC. 


Menufacturing Chemists—Since 1868 
2121 E. SUSQUEHANNA AVE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOUFFRLO NEW YORK 
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decay and termite attack, the wood- 
tar creosotes do have considerable 
protective value. They have been used 
occasionally in the past in mixture 
with coal-tar creosote, as an accom- 
modation to the wood-tar producer. 
Opportunities may now occur when 
this would be of advantage to both 
the producer and the user of the 
wood-tar creosote, and thus serve to 
extend the supply of coal-tar creosote. 
When such mixtures are contem- 
plated, it will be advisable to consider 
the quality of the wood-tar creosote 
very carefully and, if possible, have 
it meet a definite specification. High 
acidity and high volatility in the 
wood-tar product should be avoided. 
Tests should also be made to assure 
that the oils used will mix satisfac- 
torily without producing a sludge dur- 
ing the mixing operation or subse- 
quent heating. 


Naphthenates.—Copper naphthen- 
ate and, probably, some of the other 
metallic naphthenates have consider- 
able value as wood preservatives. 
Their use, up to the present time has 
been confined almost exclusively to 
surface applications which necessarily 
has limited their effectiveness and, 
until very recently, they were sold 
only in proprietary preservatives. One 
such preservative has been in use for 
many years in Europe, particularly in 
Denmark and in England, but the sale 
of naphthenate preservatives in the 
United States appears to have only 
begun during the last 4 or 5 years. 
The growing interest in the naph- 
thenates as preservatives appears to 
arise from the increasing quantities 
of naphthenic acids being produced as 
byproducts of the petroleum indus- 
‘try and the urge to find markets for 
them. 


The effectiveness of the naphthen- 
ates as wood preservatives has not 
received adequate study and no data 
are available as to the absorptions 
that should be injected for best re- 
sults. It is possible that petroleum 
solutions of copper naphthenate could 
be made to protect wood as well as 
creosote does but it remains to be 
seen what solution concentrations and 
absorptions would be necessary and 
whether they would be economically 
feasible. The fragmentary informa- 
tion available from various minor 
studies of copper naphthenate give 
favorable indication with regard to 
toxicity, permanence, and field tests. 
Brush treatments with a naphthenate 
preservative are said to have given 
only mediocre protection but appar- 
ently satisfactory protection from 
substantial absorptions injected by 
pressure. Field tests have been started 
recently by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, in cooperation with a pro- 
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WRITE FOR THESE BOOKULTS 





The latest helpful information service literature will be sent to you without cost o 
obligation. If, in addition, there are any particular pieces of literature offered by advertisers 
in this issue you are interested in receiving, either write them direct, or if you prefer, please 


send us such requests. 


Please note, however, that you must request each booklet on a separate letterhead 
though they may all be mailed in one envelope addressed to Pests, 126 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City, N. @. 





INSURED MOTHPROOFING COMPOUND 


Circular matter describing an insured 
mothproofing compound on the market for 
11 years. Complete insurance details and 
technical qualities of the compound in ques- 
tion and other information. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY BY 
ADDRESSING MORTOLIN c/o Pests. 


OUTLINE OF USES AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR ROTENONE DUSTS 
AND SPRAYS 


By W. J. Haude, Entomologist 


The object of this memorandum is to 
summarize for insecticide manufacturers 
and other interested persons some of the 
more important agricultural uses of ro- 
tenone-bearing insecticides. In all cases rec- 
ommendations are based on those emanat- 
ing from official state and federal experi- 
ment stations unless otherwise noted. 


YOUR COPY MAY BE HAD BY 
DRESSING POWELL, c/o PESTS. 
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PYRETHRUM - DERRIS - RED SQUILL 
PRODUCTS 
Leaflet describes foregoing insecticides 
with special bait chart for use in connec- 
tion with powdered red squill. 


WRITE PESTS 


Prentiss. 

a 

ROTENONE INSECTICIDES 
DERRIS—TIMBO—CU BE 


Booklet discusses Rotenone Roots as in- 
secticides; reminiscent and romantic; devel- 
opment of derris root as an insecticide; is 
Derris poisonous to man or animal; do Der- 
ris, Cube and Timbo deteriorate when ex- 
posed to light and air; assay method for 
rotenone; powdered Derris root; INSECT 
CONTROL CHART; rotenone added to 
Pyrethrum sprays, etc. 

WRITE PESTS c/o Penick. 
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DERRIS - RED SQUILL - INSECTICIDEs 


Free interesting literature on Red Squill, 
Derris Root and Insecticides that are very 
instructive and informative. An Insecticide 
Guide Chart, showing baits for rodents and 
information as to what is best to use in 
P.C.O. service. 


Write PESTS—Hopkins. 
* 








INSECTICIDE SOLVENT 


Leaflet describes solvent which manv- 
facturer states is absolutely odorless and 
stays odorless; 100% volatile; will not 
stain; completely refined; exceeds NAIDM 
Specifications; greater killing power. 

WRITE PESTS—Pennsylvania. 








FUMIGATION NOTES: 
Discusses spread of Discoids; reinfesta- 
tion; effects on vegetables and eggs. 


WRITE PESTS, AC58. 








Business Opportunities 
(Classified) 


RATES — For individuals seeking employ- 

ment, 5c per word, minimum $1.00. All 
others 10c per word, minimum, $2.00. All 
advertisments must be in the hands of the 
publishers seven days before publication 
date and must be accompanied by cash or 
money order for payment in full. The pub- 
lishers are not responsible for any false or 
misleading advertisments. 


Replies to advertisements where box num- 
ber only is indicated should be addressed 
c/o Pests, 512 E. 14th St., Kansas City, Mo., 
giving box number as well. 








ducer of naphthenates, in which sur- 
face and impregnation treatments in 
a variety of absorptions are being 
compared but these tests will yield no 
results in time for the present emer- 
gency. 


It seems doubtful that copper naph- 
thenate will be sufficiently plentiful 
or cheap in the near future to be of 
much use as a substitute for creosote 
in pressure treatments. At prices 
comparative with current creosote 
prices, however, copper naphthenate 
solutions would warrant serious con- 


sideration. They appear sufficiently 
promising to justify extensive experi- 
mental use even now, despite their 
present cost. 


(Continued Next Month) 











FOR SALE 


CRESYLIC ACID 


WILLIAM D. NEUBERG COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone LE 2-3324 
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LETHANE Sprays and Liquids 


LETHANE 384 SPECIAL 











LOW COST .. . Superior Lethane 384 Special liquids and sprays cost only a few cents and can save dollars of retreatment expense. 








ROHM & HAAS COMPANY AL 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Manufacturers of Leather and Textile Specialties and Finishes. . Enzymes. . Crystal-Clear Acrylic Plastics . . Synthetic Insecticides . . Fungicides . . and other Industrial Chemicals 

















NO CHANGE IN PRICE OF 


MORTICIDE 


Prices of chemicals are going higher and higher because of 
National Defense needs. Many of the chemicals that are used 
directly by the Pest Control Operators are on the Priority list, and 
chemicals such as Borax, Cresylic Acid, Cresol, and Perfume Oils 
are hard to obtain. 





However, 


MORTICIDE 


today by all Pest Control Operators at no change in price. You 
are therefore assured of a highly efficient insecticide for bedbugs 
at the same price as before. 


can be used 


MORTICIDE has been used by Pest Control Operators in 
practically every state, and the steady increase of users attests to 
its efficiency and killing power. 


We will be glad to quote you prices on any quantity that you 
require, and on contract protecting your steady supply at a uni- 
form price. 


Samples and further information gladly sent upon request. 


Associated Chemists, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
2947 NORTH OAKLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MR. J. D. GEARY MR. C. R. PECK MR. A. L. PEARCE 
965 FRONT AVENUE 617 MAIN STREET 211 N. 3RD ST. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BUFFALO, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


STARR MANUFACTURING CO. CECIL H. GONNETT & CO. 
262 EAST BANK ST. 442 CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
PETERSBURG, VA. MONTREAL, CANADA 


























